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QMWotes of Recené Erposition. 


-THE second volume of THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
- RELIGION AND ETHICS may be expected this month. 
It is already out of the hands of the authors and 
editors. 

The volume contains articles by one hundred 
and sixty-nine different authors, of whom one 
hundred and twenty-five have written only a single 
article each. This will give some idea of the 
trouble that has been taken to make the work 
reliable. The purpose of the Encyclopedia is to 
enable preachers or teachers, who have to touch 
on subjects with which they are not at home, to 
obtain an account of these subjects written by 
experts, and, while succinct, sufficiently full for 
their purpose. 
‘the authors and the work done by the editors and 
assistants, the attempt is made to reach a higher 
standard of excellence than has hitherto obtained 


in encyclopedias. 


By means of the scholarship of 


The number of articles is two hundred and 
sixty-five. The shortest article is probably not 
less than a column in length. For the subjects 
dealt with in this Encyclopedia are all subjects 
of importance, and require space for their treat- 
ment. Except the cross-references there is not 
a line in the volume that could be rudely described 
as ‘hack-work.’ Some one has said that every 
book is a nut with a kernel, the kernel being 
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usually quite small, and all the rest husk—the 
printers call it ‘fluff.’ Each of these articles is a 
book with the fluff omitted. If the subject is 
folk-lore, it would take a large volume with its fluff 
to say all that is said in the article on Bridges by 
Mr. Knicut. Mr. Andrew Lance would write a 
considerable volume on Bull-roarer and say no 
more than he has compressed into his article here, 
Many volumes have been written on the Brahma 
Samaj, but there is nothing worth knowing about 
that that 
will not be found in Mr. Farquuar’s article. 


modern and menacing movement 
There is just one authority worth naming on the 
attracted so much 
in the West, and Professor Edward 
Browne tells everything that can be told about 


Babis, whose religion has 
attention 
them in ten pages. Professor Edward WESsSTER- 
MARCK is astonished at his own self-denial when 
he. gave up the opportunity of a great book on 
the history of Asylums throughout the*world for 
the sake of a single article here. 


Mr. 
deserves it, heads the list of authors. 


Israel ABRAHAMS, having a name that 
He writes 
on Blasphemy and on the Body. Among the other 
Jewish authors are Dr. GasterR, Chief Rabbi of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Congregations in 
London, who writes a most interesting and original 
article on Jewish religious customs connected with 
the Birth of children; and Professor GOLDZIHER 
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of Budapest, probably the greatest authority in 
our day on Muhammadanism. Many other re- 
ligious professions are represented in the author- 
ship. For now the student of Religion always 
prefers to read an article which has been written 
from within. If any discount has to be made 
on the ground of excess of sympathy, he can make 
And the editors will see to it that 


accurate references are given for all the statements 


it for himself. 


in the article. 

Mr. ABRAHAMS has written two articles. One 
of them is an article on the conception of the 
Body found in the Old Testament. For, while 
the Encyclopedia presupposes the possession of 
a Dictionary of the Bible, and therefore does not 
deal with matters of geography or antiquities, yet 
it will contain articles on everything in the Old 
Testament that is of religious or ethical importance. 
And these articles will receive an enhanced value 
from the fact that they will be found side by side 
with articles showing how the same subject is 
treated in other religions. There could scarcely 
be a more instructive study than the comparison 
of the Hebrew conception of the Body with the 
Greek and Roman conception; though scarcely 
less striking is the comparison with the Egyptian 
ideas. One does not study these articles simply 
to discover differences. 
And it is well to recognize the fact 


More instructive are the 
similarities. 
that no one can discuss profitably either the Old 
Testament or the New Testament conception of 
the Body without first reading such an introductory 
article as Professor WHEELER Ropinson offers 
here, and’ then passing to the contrasts and com- 
parisons which are made with the ideas obtaining 
in other religions. 

Who are the authors of Old and New Testament 
Professor BARTLET, of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, writes on Baptism in 
the New Testament. 
subject of Baptism among the Jews in the time of 


subjects in this volume? 
The article on the obscure 


our Lord is written by Professor Branpt of 
Amsterdam. Dean Bernard of Dublin writes 


on Assumption and Ascension ; and Mr. BISSEKER, 
of the Leysian Mission, London, on Brotherly Love. 
Professor SaNDAy has written an article on the 
Bible, which is followed by an article on the Bible 
in the Church by Professor von DogscHUtz of © 
Strassburg. These two great scholars have worked 
in co-operation, or at least with a clear understand- 
ing of one another’s position. Both articles will 
be found instructive and inspiring, perhaps beyond 
any others that the volume contains. And this 
- being so, the difference in their style is astonishing. 
There is also an article on Bibliolatry by a man 
who inherits a great name—Professor August 


Dorner of Konigsberg. 


There is an article by Dr. JeREmias of Leipzig 
which will attract attention. Its subject is the 
Book of Life. Professor NESTLE writes on Azazel, 
such an article as he alone can write, minute, in- 
dispensable. Beside it must be considered the 
articles by Professor BARTON and Professor PAToNn, 
articles dealing mostly with the gods that are 
mentioned in the Old Testament, a subject which 
no purely Biblical scholar has ever much confidence 
in handling. One of the two great religions 
coming within the scope of the volume is that of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, a religion which ~ 
affects the study of the Old Testament intimately. — 
The article has been written by Professor ZIMMERN 
of Leipzig. The other great religion is that of 
the Aryans, on which Professor Otto SCHRADER 
of Breslau has written the longest article in the 
volume. It is a study in religious development 
for which alone the price of this volume might have 
been charged if it had been published separately. 


The number of foreign authors is inevitably 
large. There are eighteen from Germany, six 
from France, five from Holland, two from Spain, 
two from Belgium, two from Finland, and from 
Italy, Austria, Sweden, Japan, one each. These 
articles have had to be translated. And the 
translation of an encyclopedia article is not like 
The 


translator has to know the subject as well as the 


the translation of an article for a magazine. 
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language. He must render his author with the 
utmost accuracy; and the editor insists upon a 
translation being as easily read as an original 
writing. 


There is no part of the volume that is likely to 
be of more value to the preacher than the ethical 
work. The ethical topics falling within this volume 
are more remarkable for their elusiveness than 
for their prominence, and reliable literature upon 
them has been hard to find. Professor Davipson 
has written on Awe, Miss EDGELL on Associa- 
tion, Professor EHRHARDT on Autonomy, Mr. 
GASKELL on Attachment, the late Professor John 
Davipson on Boycotting, Principal IVERACH on 
Attention and on Authority, Professor K1LPATRICK 
on Benevolence, Professor MARVIN of Princeton 
University on Attraction and Repulsion, Professor 
Ciark Murray on Bigotry, Mr. Robert Murray 
of Dublin on Blackmail, Professor OMAN on 
Boasting, Mr. ScHILLER on Automatism, Mr. 
RussELL Scott on Boldness, Professor ARMITAGE 
SMITH on Barter, Mr. MacraE Top on Avyarice, 
Mr. Benjamin WHITEHEAD on Brawling. And 
closely associated with these are the psychological 
articles, such as Professor STARBUCK’s article on 
Backsliding, and Professor Maurice DE WULF’S 
article on Beauty. Closely associated also, but 
on the physiological side, are the articles by 
Professor BLanp-SuTToN on Atrophy, by Dr. 
DrumMMonpD on Blindness, by Professor J. Y. 
Srmpson on Biology, and by Professor J. Arthur 
THOMSON on Atavism and on Biogenesis. 


The Encyclopzedia, we have said, presupposes 
a Dictionary of the Bible. It also completes it. 
It follows the ideas of the Old and New Testament 
throughout their fortunes in the history of the 
Church. It serves the purpose of a Dictionary 
of the Church. For there are articles not only on 
all religious and ethical ideas and practices, but 
also on all the customs and folk-lore that have 
-been so important a part of the religious life of 
Christianity, and on all the persons who have 
made their mark on its history. 


Professor Sanday has written a criticism of Mr. 
F. C. Conybeare’s Myth, Magic, and Morals. He 
has written it, not as a reviewer of books, nor at 
the solicitation of any editor, but simply from his 
own sense of the situation which the book has 
created. He has published his criticism in 
pamphlet form, under the title of 4 Mew Marcion 
(Longmans ; 1s. net). 


Professor Sanday and Mr. Conybeare are both 
Oxford men. The situation which the book has 
created has been created in Oxford. It may not 
be confined to Oxford. Professor Sanday does 
not think that it is. But he knows that, if also 
elsewhere, certainly in Oxford, there is on the one 
hand a strong Christian movement, and on the 
other hand a good deal of quiet estrangement from 
Christianity. The Christian movement is not 
only hopeful but active. The estrangement is at 
the present time less realized, floating opinion 
rather than formed conviction. The danger is 
that Mr. Conybeare’s book may do something to 
encourage that floating opinion to precipitate 
itself in forms of active opposition. 


That is Dr. Sanday’s reason for answering the 
book. There are smaller reasons. Mr. Conybeare, 
he says, has ‘one little rub against myself” He 
has also some exceedingly trenchant things to say 
of the class to which Dr. Sanday belongs. ‘We 
of the Church of England, especially the higher 
officers of the Church, have our portraits painted 
pretty plainly.’ Dr. Sanday quotes two specimens. 
Of the last specimen this is the last sentence: 
‘When Anglican bishops meet together in council 
they talk and write as if religious life was im- 
possible unless it be based on a quiet, but whole- 
sale, suppression of truth.’ 


‘This sentence,’ says Professor Sanday, ‘explains 
at once the whole attitude and temper of the 
book.’ ‘Truth,’ he adds, ‘is taken to mean not 
exactly what a man troweth, but what the particular 
author of this book troweth.’ And then he says, 


| ‘It is not a rare phenomenon to find an author 
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identifying his own opinions with truth in the 
abstract, and those of all who differ from him 
with abstract falsehood; but I do not think that 
I have ever seen the identification made with 
such perfect zazveté and such serene assurance.’ 


There is one part of Mr. Conybeare’s book 
It is his 
All the 
Epistles ascribed to St. Paul are accepted as 
the The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is regarded as clearly 
The Book of Revelation was 
composed about the year 93, but an earlier 


which has given Dr. Sanday pleasure. 
literary criticism:of the New Testament. 


genuine, even including Pastorals. 


anterior to 70 A.D. 


document of 68 or 69 may be worked up in it. | 


St. John’s Gospel is placed about 110, to which 
Dr. but he knows that Mr, 
Conybeare has many scholars with him. The 


Sanday demurs ; 


Synoptic question is handled quite judiciously. 


Dr. Sanday finds that on the literary data there 
is very little difference between Mr. Conybeare 
and himself. The difference begins when Mr. 
Conybeare begins to draw his conclusions, and 
the difference is 
Sanday calls 


then very great. Professor 


it portentous. For he says it 
is a question of faith or no faith. It is not 
even a question of Christianity or theism. Mr. 
Conybeare’s arguments are directed against both 
at once. ‘It is in some ways a curious position. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago similar doctrines 
were being preached by the late Charles Bradlaugh 
and Mrs. Besant with no small endowment of 
mother wit, but with a scanty equipment of special 
knowledge. Mr. Conybeare has no lack of this; 
and yet he carries on exactly the same line of 
succession.” And Dr. Sanday finds it significant, 
as we did, that the book is published by the 
Rationalist Association, the 


agency of the iconoclastic propaganda. 


Press recognized 


‘Naturally,’ says Professor Sanday (and with 
this paragraph we send our 
pamphlet), ‘we expect from one who occupies so 


readers to his | 


high a pedestal, from a scholar who has so many | 


real qualifications for adding to knowledge, some 
permanent contribution to a philosophy of life, 
some enlightening conception which shall help to 
unify thought and solve its perplexities. I can 
only say that any one who entertains such ex- 
pectations will be woefully disappointed. The 
positive outcome of the book is nothing, and less 
than nothing. It is the merest Rationalsmus 
vulgaris, such as would have been in place in the 


early years of the French Revolution and at no 


other time before or since. The book leaves upon 
us the impression of a petulant child who has 
taken to pieces his toy and cannot put it together 
again. The only real interest in the writer’s 
mind seems to be the exploding of what he con- 
siders superstition, the propagation of these purely 
negative beliefs which he labels ‘Truth’ in such 
large letters. In fact, he aims at doing just what 
the radicals of thirty years ago aimed at, with 
more of a scholar’s knowledge, but with no more 
real insight and—must it not be said ?—with no 


more civilized manners.’ 


The Rev. J. R. P. Sclater, M.A., is minister of 
the New North Church in Edinburgh. Dr. John 
Kelman was minister of the New North Church 
before him ; and for a time, when Mr. Sclater was 


spoken of, he was spoken of as Dr. Kelman’s - 


successor. That was never necessary to those 
who knew him. It is no longer necessary to any 


one. 


Mr. Sclater is a student of Meredith. He is a 
student of Meredith’s poetry. The book which he 
has published through Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier, and called Zhe Sons of Strength (1s. net), 
is an exposition of Meredith’s message, his message 
through his poetry, to the present time. Mr. 
Sclater accepts the message for himself, and 
passes it on. 


It is a call to be strong. Being a preacher, Mr. 
Sclater takes a text to start from. His text is. 


_ ‘The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence ; and 
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the violent take it by force’ (Mt 1112). We shall 
have to consider that text. Mr. Sclater takes it 
simply to start from. He says that the late 
F, W. H. Myers somewhere puts up a prayer after 
this manner: ‘From the torpor of a foul tran- 
quillity may our souls be delivered unto war.’ 
George Meredith made that prayer his own. He 
will make it ours if we give him a hearing. We 
Owe it to him that he has impressed upon us the 
need of strong effort; and yet more, that he has 
done this without appealing to the hopelessness of 
things, without portraying our present condition in 
a blackness which tends to breed despair. He 
has told us, as Browning has also told us, that 
life is good, ‘the mere joy of living.’ Or, as 
Chesterton is telling us still, that ‘ Life is already 
a very splendid thing. Let us, therefore, make it 
better.’ 


He is 
weary of the Cassandras who are born blind to 
existing good and to the reasonableness of gladness. 
And if he is weary of Cassandras, prophesying 
darkness, he is still more weary, and with a fuller 
justification, of the innumerable unnamed prophets 
who take no delight in strife. 


To Mr. Sclater this message is welcome. 


Meredith rejoices in the strength that delights in 
strife. It is the battle-energy in him that is his 
first He strength, and 
welcomes occasions for the use of it. To him 


attractiveness. loves 


man is , 
. A creature matched with strife 


To meet it as a bride. 


In the presence of death itself he would have us 
show the brave front. When the last shadow had 
begun to fall upon one very dear to him, it was 


her } 
Fortitude, quiet as Earth’s 


At the shedding of leaves, 


that he noted and set in remembrance. And so, 
loving strength, and loving the occasion for the 
exercise of it, he loves those happenings that 
come to us from without and have a sharpening 
effect, all that 


tot 


. . + may give us edging keen, 
String us for battle, till as play 
The common strokes of fortune shower. 


Now, all this insistence on strength, and on the 
strife that breeds strength, is not unchristian, 
More unchristian, though it is so common in our 
hymn-books, is the conception that this present life 
is a vale of woe, and that fearfulness is an attribute 
of sainthood. Says Mr. Sclater: ‘When a hymn- 
writer needs to exhort ‘fearful saints” to take 
fresh courage, when songs of devotion mourn, not 
sin, but the circumstances of living which are the 
expression of the Perfect Will, there is clear 
necessity for a recall to that attitude of joyous 
acceptance of hardness, which ought to be the 
natural outgrowth of Christian faith. Fearfulness, 
however excusable in many common circumstances, 
should be recognized as the mark of a state not 
yet perfectly sanctified. Indeed, the term “ fearful 
saint” should be acknowledged to be as paradoxical 
as “irritable saint.” It stands parallel to such a 
name as “ distrustful believer. 


09 


Well, this seems all right. It is worth saying, 
and it is well said. We beat our applause, and loud 
applause. But before the sound of our applause 
has ceased, Mr. Sclater has challenged us to put it 
into practice. And he has challenged us to put it 
into practice by entering life, by sending our sons 
and daughters into life, into society, by just running 
those risks, and allowing our children to run those 
risks, which so many good Christian people are 


telling us every day that we have no right to run. 


Mr. Sclater is satisfied that the Church of 
Christ is not called to the use of negatives. 
The great commandment is ‘Thou shalt,’ not 
‘Thou shalt not.’ ‘The fact is,’ he says, ‘that 
when the Church begins to set forth what a 
man should be in terms of “thou shalt not” rather 
than of “thou shalt,” it is whimpering to the 
world that it has lost its nerve. At the present 
time, part of the alleged detachment of youth 
from the Church may be explained simply on the 
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ground that the most vocal section of the Church, 
which is taken to be representative of it, is 
hesitating a doubt whether it is safe to dare to lay 
hold on life: a thing which our young, although 
they do not so phrase it to themselves, are most 
surely resolved to do.’ 


But there is a distinction. There is a difference 
between the enjoyment of life of the Christian and 
the enjoyment of life of the man in the street. 
For the ideal of the Church is always strong in 
one respect : always it involves flesh-mastery by the 
spirit, whereas the ideal of the man in the 
His 
ideal involves courage and honour certainly, but 


street frequently involves no such thing. 


in a restricted sense. He need not show courage 
in the face of temptation that is hidden. He need 
have no sense of honour to God. For the matter 
of that, he need have very little sense of honour 
Provided that he does not run 
away when he is shot at, and that he does not cheat 
at cards, he has fulfilled the Law and the Prophets 
according to the teaching of the market-place. 


towards women. 


The man of the 
And geniality is good. 
But Mr. Sclater thinks that it may be overpraised. 
As a mark of ethical attainment he thinks that the 
praise of it may be easily overdone. 


No, there is one thing more. 
street must be genial. 


For ‘ geniality 
and graciousness of bearing are a matter of 
temperament and endowment, and are not in the 
least inconsistent with a good deal of rascaldom. 
It is quite simple to smile and smile and be a 
villain. The Prodigal Son, I make no doubt, was 
the most popular person in his village; and many 
a scamp since him has made assemblies shine. 
The Sons of Strength cannot always command 
the gayest laugh. Often, to their own sorrow, 
they may lack the faculty of easy sympathy. 
Nevertheless, it is they, and not those who are born 
popular, who are Earth’s chosen offspring ever.’ 


And the Christian who striveth for the mastery 
is to be distinguished from another. He is to be 
distinguished not only from the man of the world, 


but also from the unclassed looker-on. Unclassed, 
because he may be within the Church or without 
it. And he is of many types: from the man who 
is too intelligent to consider anything definitely 
wrong and definitely requiring eradication, to the 
good-natured but futile person who, while sym- 
pathizing with efforts for the extension of the 
Kingdom of God, is too inert to do any of the spade- 
work himself. Within the Church, says Mr. Sclater, 
none tends more to the ineffectiveness of the 
society as a whole—not even those who stand in 
direct opposition—than the apathetic fringe. They 
are the murderers of the Church’s enthusiasms. 


Now when Mr. Sclater has vindicated the place 
of the Strong in the Church of Christ, he turns to 
consider their nature. And he finds (still following 
Meredith the poet) that they have three marks 
upon them: (1) the mark of Unity; (2) the mark 
of the Love of the Real; (3) the mark of Assent. 


They have first the mark of Unity. 
a Gf? 


a mind, and must propose completion in respect 


‘ All things 
are yours . For man is a body as well as 
of both. Meredith stands equally opposed to the 
Body and mind? 
Mr. Sclater does not name it. 
But it is included in the quotation which he im- 
mediately makes from Meredith. For Meredith, 
not troubled with word-formations,—trichotomy 


sensualist and to the ascetic. 
There is spirit also. 


dichotomy, and the like,—finds man composed of 
‘blood and brain and spirit,’ and insists that to 
deny any one of these its place in his constitution 
is to expect disaster. 

Blood and brain and spirit, three 

(Say the deepest gnomes of Earth), 

Join for true felicity. 

Are they parted, then expect 

Some one sailing will be wrecked: 

Separate hunting are they sped, 

Scan the morsel coveted. 

Earth that Triad is: she hides 

Joy from him who that divides ; 

Showers it when the three are one 

Glassing her in union. 
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The passage is difficult; Mr. Sclater admits it. 
But whatever else it means, it means this, that 
when the body desires without the consent of the 
mind, or the mind covets without the consent of 
the spirit, or even when the spirit craves without 
regard to the mind and the body, then the thing 
so desired, coveted, or craved is a thing not wholly 
acceptable. It isa morsel, as Mr. Sclater puts it, 
which needs to be eyed carefully. If pursued to 
attainment, the chances are that there will be 
wrecking somewhere. 


Mr. Sclater does not think that this is the time 
to start a crusade against the crucifixion of the 
flesh. 
day. A little more asceticism in practice would do 


In many respects, he says, this is an easy 


most of us no harm. But, for all that, let us keep 
And the ideal is Meredith’s 
“blood and brain and spirit,’ these three. 


before us the ideal. 


The next mark which the Strong possess is the 
Love of the Real. ‘And ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.’ For it is the 


imaginary that unnerves us. The real, when we 


have reached it, we are always able to accept. 


Meredith is an optimist, an optimist in feeling as 
well as in thought. But he looks fair and square 
in the face the darker facts of our living. 


Overhead, overhead 

Rushes life in a race, 

As the clouds the clouds chase; 
And we go 

And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 


It may be that to recognize facts as facts does 
not carry us far. Still, it is wise to recognize facts 
It is the imagination, we say, that 
unnerves. The presence of the fact braces us for 
the conflict with it. ‘When a man bares himself 
to the truth, and permits it to grip him, the act of 
so doing makes him strong for any circumstances. 
It is the lesson,’ says Mr. Sclater, ‘which another 


as facts. 


taught us when He said, “And ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” <A text 
this for all who are engaged in moral teaching to 
ponder. Get a man convinced of the great facts— 
of Sin, of Pardon, of Christ, and of the Indwelling 
Power—let it come upon his mind one day that 
these things are ¢7we—and behold! he is set free.’ 


The third mark of the Strong is the mark of 
‘Thy will be done.’ This is the step 
that succeeds the acknowledgment of the truth. 
And the acceptance of the 


Assent. 


It is its acceptance. 
truth, that is to say, of the will of God—never 
mind whether Meredith would say God or not, 
we say it—the acceptance of the will of God, we 
say, is not resignation. At least, it is not resigna- 
tion in the weakened meaning to which that fine 
word has lately fallen. Meredith emphasizes 
resignation. But it is not the acceptance of the 
will of God because we cannot help it. It is 
making the will of God our will. It may at the 
beginning be, ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.’ But at the end it is, ‘I delight to 


do thy will, O my God.’ 


And how is this splendid power of Assent to be 
Here Meredith gives us an entirely 
It is to be reached by the 
slaughter of self. In the emphasis upon self he 
finds the primal source of all the world’s fears. 


reached ? 
Christian word. 


If our experience is sore, it:is God (Meredith says 
Earth) that is wrestling 
with our old worm 
Self in the narrow and wide. 


And now we come to the Encouragements. This 
is the third part of Mr. Sclater’s book. His own 
word is ‘Inspirations.’ For Meredith does not 
teach us that we can scale the heights of goodness 
unaided. There are inspirations, of which it may 
be more truly said that they seize the man, than 
that the man seizes them. And what are the 
Mr. 
Sclater discovers two—the Companionship and 
the Forward View. 


inspirations to the achievement of worth? 
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There is the Companionship. ‘I have called 
‘Lo, Iam with you alway.’ Now, to 
those who know not Meredith it will seem strange 


you friends.’ 


that he should find his companionship in Nature, his 
companionship first and last. But Earth (with its 
capital letter) is to Meredith the visible presence 
of that which we call God. So when faith’s 
keenest ordeal came upon him, in the loss of one 
who made the world glad, 


The changeful visible face 
Of our Mother I sought for my food. 


And in any wise, it is the man in whom the Spirit 
has so far gained the mastery who finds sustenance 
there. The flesh-controlled are not at home in 
Nature. Mr. Sclater says it is not pressing the 
thought too much to quote the old words with 
this emphasis: ‘Who shall ascend into the Az// 
of the Lord? He that hath clean hands, and a 
pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.’ 


Moreover, communion with Nature demands 
effort. Meredith definitely sought Nature in his 
distress. ‘Our Mother I sought for my food.’ 
And behind that particular effort referred to in 
‘A Faith on Trial’ there stood a whole lifetime of 
purposeful communion. In his moment of need, 
he tells us, he had but one asset left, and that was 
his ‘disciplined habit to see.’ As it proved, that 
was sufficient; but apart from that disciplined 
habit, the inspiration which finally came to him 
would not have been his. He contributed his 
the Companionship by deliberately 


attending to the word of God in Earth. 


share to 


But there is also the Forward View. ‘The things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him.’ 
Here at last there is in Meredith not only some — 
surprise but much defect. He has hope. His 
religion does not rest in the present; it reaches 
into the future. But his hope is for the future of 
the race. Hehas no hope for the individual. He 
even wages war upon the desire for individual 
immortality, holding it to be a desire essentially 
selfish. 


Nevertheless, even Meredith will have man live 
in the light of the everlasting, and in that light do 
his work. Even if the immortality is only in the 
race, it is an immortality of inspiration. 


‘The young generation! ah, there is the child 
Of our souls down the Ages! to bleed for it, 
proof 


That souls we have.’ . 


And what is the kind of work that the forward view 
inspires us to. do? Meredith puts emphasis upon 
First, it is work that is 
‘Nought writ on sand.’ 


it in three directions. 
effective. 
work that has effect on the “ving. 
and what we do is perpetuated in lives. 


Second, it is 
What we are 
Third, 
it is work which fits in to a great process of develop- 
ment—belief-in the increasing purpose that runs 
through the ages translating itself into act; or, in — 
Meredith’s own language, ‘the dream of the 
blossom of good’ shaping its own fulfilment. 


‘ Full lasting is the song, though he, 
The singer, passes: lasting too, 
For souls not lent in usury, 

The rapture of the forward view.’ 
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TBe Revival of Kenoticiom. | 


By THE Rey. H. R. Macxintosu, M.A., D.Puit., D.D., PRoressor or SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY IN NEw COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


CERTAIN phenomena in the most recent history 
of British dogmatics appear to justify one in 
speaking of a resuscitation of interest in what are 
usually known as the Kenotic theories of our 
Lord’s person. Nor is this renascence at all 
surprising. For the criticism aimed at the Kenotic 
hypothesis, on its first announcement—though 
often described as having been of a shattering 
description—does not impress the reader of a later 
day as being either particularly sympathetic or 
particularly far-sighted. Some of the arguments 
had that very bad quality in an argument, that 
they proved too much. They failed also to allow 
for the distinction between a principle and the 
forms in which it may be applied. 

The differential feature of Kenotic views is, to 
quote a recent writer, that they seek ‘to do 
justice to the truth that the Incarnation of the Son 
of God involved a real self-limitation of His divine 
mode of existence.’ Somehow—it is quite felt that 
we may not be able to describe the method with 
exactness—He brought His greatness down to the 
measures of our life, becoming poor for our sake. 
Advocates of Kenoticism take this seriously, and 
in consequence try to find a place for the real fact 
it must denote in their construction of the incarnate 
life. They refuse to surround or accompany it 
with qualifications that virtually cancel it. They 
are aware, of course, of the difficulties attaching to 
their own view; but since on any showing the 
difficulties of reason are here immense, they prefer 
that doctrine which both conserves the vital stake 
of religion in the real descent of God (Deus humiits) 
and keeps most closely to the concrete particulars 
of the historic record. These facts plainly con- 


stitute the only revelation we possess, and it is no | 


merit in a Christological theory, but the reverse, 
that it claims to deal successfully with remoter 
questions of ontology not forced upon us by the 
representations of the New Testament—such as the 
relation of a divine Person to the powers or qualities 
belonging to Him—while it makes the record itself 
dubious or unintelligible. Our only use fora theory 
is to synthesize the facts actually before us, not to 
do something else. That is not truly a knife 


which fails to cut wood, though as a trowel it is 
excellent. 

Sixty years ago the conceptions of Thomasius 
and Gess were brought forward under the influence 
of a variety of motives. Their authors had, like 
other moderns, been impressed by the fact that the 
Jesus of the Gospels, whatever more, is in very 
deed our fellow-man, and this created a desire to 
give accentuated expression, at all costs, to the 
reality and integrity of His manhood. But estill 
more, they aimed at bringing out the wonder of 
His humiliation. What the Gospel proclaims is the 
redeeming sacrifice of God, with the Cross as the 
climax of all else; so dear were human souls to 
Him that He travelled far and stooped low that He 
might touch and lift up the needy. It is a thought 
to which the heart thrills again: Christ came from 
such a height, and to such a depth! He took our 
human frailty to be His own. He became poor ; 
that is an unheard-of truth, casting an amazing 
light on God; a light, however, whose glory is not 
enhanced but diminished rather if you straightway 
add that nevertheless He remained rich all the 
time. For in so far as He remained rich—in the 
same sense of riches—and gave up nothing to be 
near us, our need of a Divine Helper to bear our 
sicknesses and carry our sorrows would be still 
unmet. What we require is the love that shows 
itself in action, ‘entering,’ as it has been put, 
‘into conditions that are foreign to it in order to 
prove its quality.’ Now this is what we see when 
we look at the fact of Christ as a transparent 
medium through which Divine grace is shining. 
Therefore we are not to be dissuaded from con- 
templating that inexhaustible object, or from 
letting its whole significance tell upon our minds, 
by the premature introduction, say, of vetoes and 
interdicts which take their rise in a domain lying 
outside the historical revelation, as is surely the 
case when, as Dr. Forrest remarks, it is sought 
‘to disparage the idea of the Son’s self-limitation 
by asking what became of His cosmical function 
during the incarnate period.’! This objection, I 
would add, may often on examination be found 

1 Authority of Christ, p. 95. 
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to imply a really tritheistic view of Godhead. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is indeed a com- 
prehensive expression of the new Christian thought 
of God; but it is to be reached and controlled by 
that which we learn from the Incarnation, not 
assumed as dictating what the Incarnation has to 
teach us. 

A quickened sense of these things has induced 
several living theologians to reopen the problem 
on Kenotic lines. It would be absurd to say that 
anything like a movement is on foot. But the 
coincidence of result is striking when we take a 
number of important works issued within the last 
ten or twelve years. The books of Principal 
Fairbairn and Dr. Forrest are so well known and 
so highly valued that I need not pause upon them, 
though it is worth noticing that Dr. Forrest’s 
attitude to the Kenotic view is even more decisively 
that of championship in his Authority of Christ 
(1906) than in his Christ of History and of 
Experience (1897). Dr. Sanday, in a passing but 
suggestive phrase of his latest work, has said that 
‘the period of Christ’s earthly ministry was really 
a period (so to speak) of occultation”1 In a 
valuable article on the Trinity, Bishop D’Arcy, 
after speaking of the subordinate character of the 
Son’s Divinity as portrayed in the New Testament, 
proceeds: ‘It is this derivative character which 
helps us to realize that the limitations to which He 
submitted during His life on earth involved no 
breach of His Divine identity. . . . His Divinity is 
dependent from moment to moment upon the 
Father; and therefore there is no difficulty in 
accepting what seems to be a necessary infer- 
ence from the facts of the Gospel history, that, 
during our Lord’s life on earth, there took place 
a limitation of the Divine effluence.’? Principal 
Garvie and Mr. W. L. Walker appear to be at one 
in regarding the temporal Kenosis, if we may so 
describe it, as the illustration and perfect mani- 
festation of an eternal process of self-emptying 
in the nature of Godhead. Mr. Walker, arguing 
that the Cross is the symbol of the inmost being 
of Deity, insists on this timeless background of the 
earthly drama. ‘The life of God,’ he writes, ‘is 
for ever the same life of self-denial and self-sacrifice, 
because it is the life of perfect Love. Out of His 
overflowing fulness He is constantly giving of 
Himself in creation in order to find Himself again 


1 Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 136. 
? Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, vol. ii. p. 762. 


in those whom He has raised to participation in 
the Divine life. This is that eternal Aezosés in 
which “the Son” is for ever passing out of “the 
Father ” and again returning to the bosom of God.’ ® 
From this point of view Dr. Garvie finds it possible 
to harmonize the higher being of Christ with His 
experience of temptation, as also to reach a more 
spiritual construction of His miracles. ‘The 
miracles,’ he contends, ‘did not lessen the self- 
emptying of the incarnation,’ inasmuch as there still 
prevailed ethical conditions under which alone the 
derived power could be exerted, namely, intense 
sympathy with man and absolute confidence in God.* 
Notwithstanding this, Dr. Garvie claims the right to 
criticize the older Kenotic theories, and does so 
with a good deal of severity; thereby putting 
tacitly in force the distinction to which I have 
already called attention, between a principle and 
the methods of its application. And, to come to 
our last example, Dr. Forsyth has just issued a 
volume, pulsing with warm and live thought, the 
concluding chapters of which are an exposition 
not so much of a speculative theory of how the 
Incarnation must have taken place, as rather of 
certain vital religious postulates forced upon those 
who hold firmly to the pre-existence of Christ. 
Guided by the Kenotic idea (in connexion, it is 
important to observe, with the thought of a 
gradual or progressive Incarnation), he there 
maintains that ‘we face in Christ a Godhead self- 
reduced but real, whose infinite power took effect 
in self-humiliation,’ supporting this by the argument 
that ‘as God, the Son in His freedom would have 
a Kenotic power over Himself corresponding to 
the infinite power of self-determination which 
belongs to deity.’ The difficulties of such a view, 
he holds, are more scientific than religious; but 
even so analogies are discoverable in man’s nobler 
experience pointing to ways in which the attributes 
of God, without being wholly renounced, might be 
retracted into a different form of being, and from 
actual become potential. ‘If the infinite God was 
so constituted that He could not live as finite man, 
then He was not infinite.’® And yet again, despite 
all this, Dr. Forsyth nowhere confounds the principle 
with specific examples of it, but feels quite at 
liberty to say that there is something presumptuous 
in certain Kenotic efforts to body forth just what 

3 Gospel of Reconciliation, p. 169. 

‘ Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, p. 234. 

5 The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, Lecture xt. 
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the Son of God must have undergone in such an 
experience. 

I have given these specimen passages—which it 
would not be difficult to multiply—in order to sug- 
gest that the idea they involve is to-day striving 
once more for expression. There are obvious differ- 
ences between the older Kenotic theories and the 
new. A favourite charge against the older sort of 
construction was the charge of mythology. It 
was said to be like nothing so much as pagan 
stories of gods visiting the earth. The reproach 
was a natural one in the lips of those who re- 
pudiate the idea of Incarnation absolutely. If a 
man does not feel that in Christ we are confronted 
with the outcome of a vast Divine sacrifice—with 
what, from the human point of view, is nothing 
less than an ineffable event in Divine history— 
for him the problem which Thomasius and the 
rest were trying to solve (and, as a preliminary, to 
state) will scarcely exist. He cannot see what the 
discussion is about. But it is discouraging to find 
the criticism of more positive thinkers taking 
pretty much the same line. In their case the 
Divine immutability is frequently appealed to as 
an axiom which puts Kenotic ideas out of court 
from the first. Yet the argument from immuta- 


bility, it is not too much to say, is a weapon we | 


grasp by the blade. It is an argument with 
which Celsus and Strauss, to name no more, 
were quite familiar; they used it, however, 
as an axe which may be laid with deadly 
effect at the root of a// Christian doctrine about 


God—His personal action, His providence, His | 
| axiomatic positions 


saving advent in Christ as such. Therefore the 
late Dr. A. B. Bruce would have none of this 
objection. ‘It appears to me,’ he writes, ‘not 
very safe to indulge in @ priori reasonings from 
Divine attributes, and especially from Divine 
unchangeableness. It is wiser in those who 
believe in revelation to be ready to believe that 
God can do anything that is not incompatible with 
His moral nature.’! If Jesus is one in whom 
God Himself enters our life, plainly He does so 
either with all His attributes unmodified, or in 
such wise as to manifest only such attributes as 
are compatible with a genuinely human experience 
—putting as much of Himself into humanity as 
humanity will hold; and which of these alter- 
natives we shall adopt is of course fixed for us by 
the historic record. To say, as is often said, 
1 Humiliation of Christ, p. 171. 
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ideal only. 


that we cannot think away a single Divine 
property without destroying God is not merely a 
Statement so abstract as to be irrelevant to the 
concrete matter before us; it is a principle which 
has only to be rigorously enforced to bar out the 
Incarnation itself. 

Personally I find it difficult to understand how 
those can escape from some form of Kenotic theory 
who are really bent on having a Christology of some 
kind, and who, in addition, hold the following four 
positions, all of them, I think, bound up with the 
completely Christian view of Jesus. (1) Christ is 
now Divine; He is the object of faith and adoration, 
with whom we have immediate, though not un- 
mediated, fellowship. (2) In some personal sense 
He was Divine eternally, since it is unthinkable 
that Godhead should have come to be; hence His 
pre-existent being is to be conceived as real, not 
(3) His life on earth was genuinely 
human, moving always within the lines of an 
experience humanly normal in its nature, though 
abnormal in its quality (eg. sinless). (4) There 
were not in Him two consciousnesses or two wills, 
but the unity of His personal life is fundamental. 
As the late Dr. Moberly has put it, ‘Whatever the 
reverence of their motive may be, men do harm to 
consistency and truth, by keeping open as it were 
a sort of non-human sphere or aspect of the 
Incarnation. This opening we should unre- 
servedly desire to close. There were not two 
existences either of, or within, the Incarnate, side 
by side with one another. If it is all Divine, it is 
all human too.’ When we think these four 
together, it is extremely 
difficult, I repeat, to avoid the inference that 
some limitation of Godhead, real but unspeak- 
ably gracious, must have preceded the advent 
in our midst of Him who is Immanuel, God 
with us. 

Later statements on the subject have this 
advantage, one feels, that they tend to approach 
the question by way of postulate a parte post, 
reaching after the Kenotic conception as that by 
which alone the historic Life can be interpreted 
consistently with its higher import, but not 
venturing, as some of the earlier theories ventured, 
to expatiate in the domain of speculation a parte 
ante, and to describe the steps by which Incarna- 
tion was actualized with a minuteness that too 
much resembled theosophy. We have been 

2 Atonement and Personality, p. 97. 
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taught by Lotze that it is vain to ask ‘how being 
is made.’ We may not ascend up to construe 
things from the standpoint of Deity; for any 
construction of Christ’s person in which the 
modern mind takes an interest must start from, 
and proceed through, the known facts of His 
human life. The known facts of His human life, 
I say advisedly ; for as the discussion matures it 
becomes plain that the Kenotic view, be it right 
or wrong, does not in the least depend for its 
cogency upon one or two passages in St. Paul, 
even though one of these passages has happened 
to give a name to the theory as a whole. We 
have only to place together these two words of 
Jesus: ‘I and the Father are one,’ and ‘Of that 
day and that hour knoweth no man, neither the 
Son, but the Father,’ to have the problem full 
upon us. Itsis present, therefore, in the unchal- 
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lenged facts of the New Testament, whether or 
no we theologize upon it. And even as regards 
subsequent Christological thinking, while no one 
in his senses would maintain that the Greek or 
Latin Fathers had begun to shape a Kenotic 
theory, yet there are substantial grounds for 
holding that writers like Ignatius, Irenzus, and 
Hilary did give expression intermittently to great 
religious zztuztions, which, if consistently developed, 
and not immediately stifled, as in Hilary’s case 
they were most noticeably, by counter-state- 
ments of a more correct orthodox pattern, would 
have resulted in something not very unlike 
the modern view. Whenever they shake off 
the haunting docetism that spoils much of their 
reflexion on the historic Christ, it is in this 
direction that many of their best inspirations 
tend. 


The Great Cexé Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF REVELATION. 


REVELATION VII. 14. 


‘These are they which come out of the great 
tribulation, and they washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’—R.V. 

It is told of Robert Burns that he could never 
read the closing verses of this chapter without 
tears. It is no wonder. The poet is a man of 
larger heart, of broader and keener sympathy than 
other men, and with a corresponding power of 
expression. But we all feel that in words like 
those of this text something in our hearts is met. 
They speak of possibilities in ourselves, possibilities 
of great joy, and they assure us that these possi- 
bilities may be realized, because they speak of 
yet greater possibilities in Christ. When the 
picture of a blissful world and its blessed in- 
habitants is unfolded, the imagination leaps forth 
to meet it; the heart is stirred, melted, satisfied 
with a conception so pure and beautiful, yet so 
real and human—the heaven of the redeemed 
lying as clear before us in the revelation of God, 
as the way of redemption that leads us to it. 

The subject is Zhe Great Tribulation and the 
Way Out. 


1 See J. Laidlaw, Studies in the Parables, p. 271. 


I. THE GREAT TRIBULATION. 

I. What is tribulation? 

The original meaning of this word is full of 
interest. It is derived from the ‘tribula’ or 
‘tribulum’ (rpiBddAos). This corn-drag, or sledge, 
consisted of a thick heavy board, furnished beneath 
with pieces of iron and sharp flints. It was drawn 
over the corn by a yoke of oxen, the driver himself 
being upon it, or else a great weight, in order to 
separate the grain from the chaff and to cut the 
straw. The ultimate object of tribulation, literal 
or figurative, is the removal of the worthless and 
the purification and preservation of that which is 
valuable. The lesson of the threshing-floor, the 
flying chaff and garnered grain, is written large in 
the history of nations and individuals. It is not 
in the tropics, but amid the buffets and bruising 
of the northern climes that courage, sympathy, 
self-control—the best qualities of mind and soul— 
have been produced. 

Darwin said to one of his friends, ‘If I had not 
been so great an invalid, I should not have done 
nearly so much work.’ 

Carlyle observes, ‘We will not complain of 
Dante’s miseries; had all gone well with him as 
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he wished it, Florence would have had another 
prosperous Lord Mayor, but the world would have 
lost the Divina Commedia.’ 

Browning puts the matter thus: 


*T¥ can believe this dread machinery 

Of sin and sorrow (would confound me else), 
Devised . . . to evolve 

By new machinery in counterpart, 

The moral qualities in man—how else ?— 
To make him love and be beloved, 

Creative and self-sacrificing, too, 

And thus eventually God-like.’ 


When I was once on holiday in the south of France, 
says Dr. Whyte, going out to the harvest field, I saw the 
husbandman taking his sheaves and passing them through 
a kind of operation. I have never seen anything like it at 
home, and when I watched the process and tried in my 
broken language to converse with him, he said, ‘ Oh, this 
is an instrument which we have received from our fore- 
fathers, it has been in use for generations and centuries, 
and we call it tribulation, and we call this instrument the 
tribula, It has come down as our own habits of industry, 
and instruments of industry come down century after century 
entirely unchanged.’ So this process of threshing, winnowing 
the wheat, separating the chaff from the wheat was called 
tribulation in the ancient days of the Roman Empire, and 
it has come down to this very day, and if you visit such 
places in Christendom you will hear the husbandman speak 
of passing his sheaves through great tribulation. The Holy 
Ghost borrows the word, and by the genius and scholarship 
and grace of His servants the Holy Ghost borrows such 
words, sanctifies them, separates them from common use, 
and brings them into the use and service of the Church of 
Christ.+ 

The history of the word ‘tribulation’ is very well told by 
Archbishop Trench in his book Ox the Study of Words, in 
‘which he quotes these lines from George Wither : 


Till from the straw the flail the corn doth beat, 
Until the chaff be purgéd from the wheat, 

Yea, till the mill the grains in pieces tear, 

The richness of the flour will scarce appear. 

So, till men’s persons great afflictions touch, 

If worth be found, their worth is not so much, 
Because, like wheat in straw, they have not yet 
That value which in threshing they may get.” 


2. The great tribulation. This passage is often 
quoted as an example of the injustice that has 
been done in the Authorized Version to the 
definite article. The Greek has the definite 
article here—‘ These are they which come out 
of the great tribulation’; or more literally, ‘out 
of the tribulation, the great,’ for the article is 


1 Alexander Whyte, in Chréstéan World Pulpit, Ixvii. 
p- 388. 

2 George Wither, quoted in Trench, On the Study of 
Words, p. 48. 


repeated, to make the adjective emphatic (é ris 
Odivews rips peyddys). The leaving out of the 
article, so emphatically repeated, says Trench, 
causes us to miss the connexion between this 
passage and Mt 2429, Dn 121, It is the char- 
acter of the Apocalypse, the crowning book of 
the Canon, that it abounds with allusions to pre- 
ceding Scriptures; and, numerous as are those 
that appear on the surface, those which lie a little 
below the surface are more numerous still. Thus 
there can be no doubt that allusion is here to 
‘the great tribulation’ of the last days, the birth- 
pangs of the new creation, which our Lord in His 
prophecy from the Mount had foretold.3 

St. John, an exile in Patmos, knew well how 
definite the tribulation was, and how great. They 
were in it as he wrote. Some of them were 
coming out of it daily, passing through death to. 
glory. In some places there would scarcely be a 
house where there was not one dead. 

Nor has the Church at any time missed its 
share in the great tribulation. ‘The history of 
the Church,’ says Paxton Hood, ‘is the history of 
martyrdom. The churches are rich with memorials 
of martyrs. Bishop Hooper—brave Hooper—his 
crest was a limb burned in the flame. Luther’s 
crest was a hand, and in the hand a cross. In 
the great French exhibition of 1867 I was struck 
with the painting ‘‘The Dying Christian,” the 
picture of a beautiful woman, her hands bound 
with cruel cords, floating on unconsciously beneath: 
the green waves, a halo round her head.’ 4 

We have had our share of it in Scotland, says 
Dr. Whyte. The hills and valleys of Scotland 
could tell a great and glorious story of how God 
by His tribulations, the way He permitted men to 
persecute the Church of Christ, has purified the 
Church,® 

3. But there are different kinds of tribulation. 
It may be the crushing on the wheel or the stake 
of fire; or it may be the patient, slow application 
of daily trials. It may be the act of some savage 
issuing in the death of a Chalmers or a Han- 
nington; or it may be the mere wear and tear of 
common life, some crushing burden, some hidden 
struggle against temptation, some grinding care or 
sad bereavement; it may be some slight mis- 


3 Trench, Ox the Authorized Version, p. 133. 

4E. Paxton Hood, in Contemporary Pulpit, 2nd ser. 
iy ob Leh 

5 A, Whyte, in Chréstzan World Pulpit, \xvii. p. 388. 
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understanding or misrepresentation, or the weari- 
ness and painfulness of commonest details.? 

Dr. Arnold thinks that the tribulations of 
modern life might be divided into two classes: 
(1) those we meet with from being obliged to 
run counter to the opinions and feelings of other 
men, and (2) those we become exposed to from 
the increased tenderness of our own consciousness. 
To these, however, must be added (3) the large 
class just referred to, the tribulation arising from 
the events of God’s providence in our daily life. 
‘I had once,’ says Dr. Whyte, ‘a young com- 
municant, a young gentleman in the congregation 
that used to be oftener on the Sabbath afternoon 
with a cigar in his mouth and a cane in his hand 
than at the worship of God. I was astonished 
when he came offering himself for a young com- 
municant—I may not have been able to hide my 
astonishment when I put the question to him, 
what led him to think of this ?—he gave me a very 
short answer. ‘Sir, I was engaged to be married, 
and she died.” And he told me no more.’ ? 


Eyes that the preacher’s art in vain hath schooled, 
By wayside graves are raised ; 

And lips cry, ‘God be merciful,’ 
That ne’er said, ‘God be praised.’ 


The Gloriosa superba is native to Southern India. 
During the autumn rains you find it shooting in the lane 
bordered thickly by huge cactus and aloe. Here and there 
you see it in the open field. In the field it will have a 
chance, you think; but in the lane, crowded down by 
cactus and aloe, great, strong, assertive things with most 
fierce thorn and spike, what can a poor lily do but give in 
and disappear? A few weeks afterwards you see a patch 
of colour on the field, you go and gather handfuls of lovely 
lilies, and you revel in the tangle of colour, a little 
bewilderment of delight. But the lane, go to the lane! 
There you see something far more satisfying, not only 
entangled colour, but all the grace of form, God’s full 
thought grown to perfection. Eight feet up in the clear 
air, bright against the luminous blue, unfurling its fire- 
flowers like banners of triumph, there is the lily victorious. 
Each little delicate bud and leaf seems as if filled with a 
separate keen little joy, the joy of just being beautiful and 
free. The Glorzosa will exist in the field, just as it will 
exist in the English hothouse, because it must. But it is 
not happy there. There is no proper development. Give 
it life, not just existence. Give it something to conquer. 
Give it the thorn and the spike.® 


II. THe Way Our. The way out—for tribula- 
ion, however good its results, is not itself good, 
1See T. T. Carter, The Spzret of Watchfulness, p. 252. 


2 Alexander Whyte, zézd. p. 388. 
3 Amy Wilson-Carmichael, Overwezghts of Joy, p. 291. 


and no one desires its continuance. ‘ No chasten- 
ing for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous.’ There are two things to be taken 
account of in the way out: (1) the Means and (2) 
the Application. 

I. The Means. The means, according to our 
text, is the blood of the Lamb. Now this is 
John’s message. This is the central word of the 
text. This is the reason of all the writing. If 
we cannot make ‘the blood of the Lamb’ real, 
we miss all that the Apostle has to say to us. 

We believe it is in order to make it real that 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell gives the following 
explanation of the blood of the Lamb: ‘I went 
down to Brighton yesterday to pay the last tribute 
of respect to the earthly remains of a good man 
who was and is my friend. His death called 
forth many expressions of affection and reverence 
from those whom he had helped and blessed. 
I believe I am in possession of the secret of that 
life, and know what gave it power. Many years 
ago my friend passed through a period of doubt 
and darkness wherein he lost sight of the face 
of God. He came out of it by realizing that 
what took place at Calvary was the expression of 
what all life ought to be—love revealed in 
sacrifice. He said that that was the true revela- 
tion of the innermost of God, and that all human 
life must reach it too in order to attain its own 
highest. Henceforth, the watchword of his life 
was service. He lived to serve his kind, whether 
he felt like it .or not, and without looking for 
recognition or reward. Even the word “duty” 
does not fully express what he sought todo. He 
went beyond duty in order to reach Christ; that 
is, he gave himself freely and without stint 
wherever and whenever he could serve a brother 
man and make the burden of life a little easier to 
bear. It cost him many a struggle and many a 
pang to be faithful to his ideal. Was not this 
the shedding of the blood of the Lamb ?’4 

That, we say, seems to be an attempt on the 
part of the preacher to realize St. John’s expression 
and give it ethical value. But it is impossible to 
accept it as an interpretation. If that is the 
Apostle’s meaning, his language is intolerably ill- 
chosen. If that is his meaning, the whole Book 
of Revelation is more utterly out of joint than 
ever was imagined. 

There is a better explanation given by Dr. 

‘See Christian World Pulpit, \xxiii. p. 99. 
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Monro Gibson in The Expositor (sth ser. vi. 218). 
What is the origin of the figure? It carries us 
back to the daily offering in the Temple of a 
lamb for the sin of the people. When the blood 
of the lamb was shed, the pious Israelite, taking 
the lamb as his representative, gave up the life 
which he lived in the flesh. He surrendered his 
life to God because it had become forfeit to God 
through sin. But in surrendering his life as forfeit 
he gave up also the sinfulness of his life. So 
when the blood of the lamb, representing the life 
of the lamb (for in their idea the life was in the 
blood), was taken by the priest and sprinkled 
upon the altar, the pious Israelite used the act 
to represent his own dedication of himself to 
serve God in righteousness. 

This explanation preserves the figure, and at 
the same time preserves that ethical value which 
Mr. Campbell seems to look for. Christ is the 
Lamb of God, with whom the Christian is associ- 
ated, in his death to sin and in his rising again to 
righteousness, by a far closer bond than was the 
pious Israelite to the sacrificial lamb. By faith in 
Christ, his representative in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, he dies to sin and rises to righteousness. And 
the impulse to righteousness is stronger than that 
which any resolution to do right can give a man. 

And what does Mr. Campbell do with the 
conscience which feels the agony of guilt? What 
does he do with all the Scripture and all the 
history of mankind which says : 


Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee? 


Sir A. Conan Doyle, in his history of the Boer War, tells 
us how on one occasion a comparatively small detachment 
of the British army was surprised by a force of the enemy 
twice its strength. The British were driven back upon 
their camp, and the Boers occupied a commanding position 
from which they were enabled to pour volley after volley 
into the English lines. The British wounded in the earlier 
part of the action found themselves in a terrible position, 
laid out in the open under a withering fire. One of this 
number, a corporal in the Ceylon Mounted Infantry, tells 
the story himself: ‘We must get a red flag up, or we 
shall be blown off the face of the earth.’ He says, ‘We 
had a pillow-case, but no red paint. Then we saw what 
would do instead; so they made the upright with my 
blood, and the horizontal with Paul’s.’ This grim flag, 
the blood-red cross upon the white background, was re- 
spected by the Boers. Those lying beneath it were safe. 
Even so—beneath the blood-stained cross of Christ we find 


our safe refuge. 
Reesirece? ie ee eee Me ek 


1 Sir A. Conan Doyle, The Great Boer War, p. 411. 


2. The Application. ‘They washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ 

1. They did this themselves. It is not a 
fictitious transaction. They did it by faith, by 
faith in the blood of the Lamb, and faith is an 
active, energetic, overcoming power. 

2. But how can blood wash white? History 
says it was so. History tells us that the bloodiest 
crime that ever was committed has been the 
means of the greatest purity of life, the occasion 
of the very perfection of holiness. Not all blood 
washes white, says Dr. Matheson. There are 
struggles in which I conquer, but from which I 
yet come down with the shrunk sinew. But the 
blood of the Lamb makes me pure and leaves no 
stain behind. The cross of Christ leaves no print 
of the nails. 


William Arnot, preaching in the open air one fine summer 
evening in Glasgow, on the words ‘Who are these which 
are arrayed in white robes, and whence came they?’ 
pointed to a fleecy cloud that was sailing across the blue 
sky. Whence came that white cloud? he asked, and 
reminded his hearers how it had been raised by the power 
of the sun’s rays, not only from ocean and river and 
mountain lake, but from stagnant ponds and muddy pools 
as well,—from the back lanes and narrow streets of the 
crowded city,—raised, purified, transformed. So the Sun 
of Righteousness had power to sanctify men of every class 
and condition. 


3. Who then will grudge the tribulation ? 
‘When the shore is won at last,’ sings Kebie. 


When the shore is won at last, 
Who will grudge the billows past? 


An old Highland boatman once rowing me through a 
somewhat stormy passage in the north, a godly old soul, to 
him I quoted this. I said: 


When the shore is won at last, 
Who will grudge the billows past ? 


He says, ‘Sir, we have a proverb in Stornoway in the 
Lews like that. We.gsay, ‘‘ When we get salt at Stornoway 
we will not grudge the storm we meet on the way.”” When 
we come from the little islands to buy salt for the business, 
when we get the salt in the boat we do not grudge the 
storm.’ 


And it has much present encouragement. 


One night, during that terrible winter in the Crimean War,. 
Duncan Matheson, the evangelist, was returning, weary and 
sad, from Sebastopol to his poor lodgings in the old stable 
at Balaklava. He had laboured all day with unflagging 
energy, and now his strength was gone. He was sickened 


2 Alexander Whyte, zdzd. p. 388. 
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with the sights he had seen, and was depressed with the 
thought that the siege was no nearer an end thanever. As 
he trudged along in the mud knee-deep, he happened to 
look up and noticed the stars shining calmly in the clear 
sky. Instinctively his weary heart mounted heavenward in 
sweet thoughts of the ‘rest that remaineth for the people 
of God,’ and he began to sing aloud the well-known 
scriptural verses : 


How bright these glorious spirits shine ! 
Whence all their white array ? 

How came they to the blissful seats 
Of everlasting day? 


Lo! these are they from sufferings great, 
Who came to realms of light, 

And in the blood of Christ have washed 
Those robes which shine so bright. 


Next day was wet and stormy, and when he went out 
to see what course to take, he came upon a soldier standing 
for shelter below the verandah of an old house. The poor 
fellow was in rags, and all that remained of shoes upon his 
feet were utterly insufficient to keep his naked toes from the 
mud, Altogether he looked miserable enough. The kind- 
hearted missionary spoke words of encouragement to the 
soldier, and gave him at the same time half a sovereign 
with which to purchase shoes, suggesting that he might be 
supplied by those who were burying the dead. The soldier 
offered his warmest thanks, and then said, ‘I am not what 
I was yesterday. Last night, as I was thinking of our 
miserable condition, I grew tired of life, and said to myself, 
Here we are, not a bit nearer taking that place than when 
we sat down before it. I can bear this no longer, and may 
as well try and put an end to it. So I took my musket 
and went down yonder in a desperate state about eleven 


o’clock ; but as I got round the point, I heard some person 
singing, ‘‘ How bright these glorious spirits shine,” and I 
remembered the old tune and the Sabbath School where 
we used to sing it. I felt ashamed of being so cowardly, 
and said, Here is some one as badly off as myself, and yet 
he is not giving in. I felt he had something to make him 
happy of which I was ignorant, and I began to hope I too 
might get the same happiness. I returned to my tent, and 
to-day I am resolved to seek the one thing.” ‘Do you 
know who the singer was?’ asked the missionary. ‘No,’ 
was the reply. ‘ Well,’ said the other, ‘it was I’; on which 
the tears rushed into the soldier’s eyes, and he requested the 
Scripture-reader to take back the half-sovereign, saying, 
‘Never, sir, can I take it from you, after what you have 
been the means of doing for me.’?! 
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Studies in Pauline MocaBulary. 


By THE Rey. R. Martin Pops, M.A., WIMBLEDON, 


2. Of a Good Degree. 


Amonc the dag dXeyoueva of the Pastoral 
Epistles, one of the most interesting is the word 
PaOuos, which is translated ‘degree’ by the A.V. 
(following Wyclif), and ‘standing’ by R.V. The 
word is found nowhere else in the N.T. Accord- 
ing to the Apostle a noble type of service in the 
diaconate secures a twofold reward—a stepping- 
place or vantage ground for further advance, and 
much boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. Of these two resultant achievements we 


ol yap Kadds diaxovnoavres Babudy éavrots Kkaddv sepi- 
movobvra (I Ti 33%). 
may leave the latter for subsequent treatment and 
turn our attention to the former. 

Undoubtedly the rendering ‘degree’ is a literal 
translation of the Vulgate gvadus (‘bonum gradum 
sibi acquirent.’) ‘ Gradus’ is a word which suggests 
a host of associations—ecclesiastical (e.g. graduale 
or service-book of portions sung zz gradibus or on 
the steps of the choir) and scholastic (cp. Low 
Latin graduatus, which gives us our ‘graduate 3 
The ‘degree’ which marks a distinct stage in a 
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University career represents the Old French degre, 
degret, a ‘step’ or ‘rank’ (originally a step-down, as 
‘on a staircase). Murray (Oxford Dictionary, s.v., 
Degree) quotes Wyclif’s quaint saying, ‘ Degre takun 
in scole makith goddis word more acceptable, and 
the puple trowith betere thereto whanne it is seyd 
of a maistir’; and for the meaning of ‘step’ he 
cites an illustration from Hakluyt (vol. i. 69), 
*There were certain degrees or staires to ascend 
vnto it’; and the more familiar words from 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar (1. i. 26), ‘He then 
vnto the Ladder turnes his Backe . . . scorning the 
base degrees by which he did ascend.’ 

The Greek Ba6uds (which according to 
Phrynichus is an Ionic form for the Attic Bacpés) 
is undoubtedly rendered quite correctly gradus in 
Latin, and ‘degree’ (=step) in English. It occurs 
in the LXX more than once, evidently with this 
meaning, ¢.g. 1 Sam. 5°, of the ‘threshold’ of the 
house of Dagon; 2 Kings 20°, of the ‘ten steps’ 
on the dial of Ahaz ; and in Sir. 6°, of the ‘steps’ 
of the door of the man of understanding (‘if thou 
seest a man of understanding, get thee betimes 
unto him and let thy foot wear the stefs of his 
door’). This meaning is also well attested by 
examples in such writers as Strabo, Lucian, Appian, 
and Artemidorus. 

While we speak of a man of good standing, the 
Greeks, to represent the idea, used a word the 
etymology of which indicates movement and 
advance rather than rest and stationariness. If a 
deacon renders good service, his achievement 
instantly suggests further advance. But what kind 
of advance? It is certain that nothing can be 
further from the Apostle’s thought than the idea of 
official promotion, or a rise in ecclesiastical office. 
That indeed may be the result of approved fitness ; 
but to make it a motive of service is very far 
from his purpose, and quite alien to his ideal. Dr. 
Hort, in his Christian Ecclesia (p. 202), interprets 
the term as ‘a vantage ground, a “standing” 
(R.V.), a little, as it were, above the common 
level, enabling them (the didcovor) to exercise an 
influence and moral authority to which their work, 
as such, could not entitle them.’ Undoubtedly 
faithful service lifts a man above his fellows and 
puts him in .a position for exercising a wider 
influence: and this is true of the humbler and less 
conspicuous services of the Church. ‘He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much.’ But while the rise to a position of increased 


8 


spiritual influence is assuredly implied by the 


Apostle’s phrase, it is not a throne or seat of 
honour or eminence of which he speaks: it is a 
step; and a step implies advance, not mere 
elevation. It would be well, therefore, not to 
exclude the personal equation from the statement. 
Noble service secures a new foothold for further 
progress on the ladder, whereby we ascend to God. 
Tennyson has spoken of rising ‘on stepping-stones 
of our dead selves,’ perhaps here following 
Augustine’s words, which have been so nobly 
interpreted by Longfellow: 
Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 


A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame !1 


That is a different side of experience. The 
Apostle hints that the noble performance of a 
lowly duty is really an ascent of the scala perfectionts. 
Quite apart from its influence on others, the 
deed of love is a means of spiritual ascent for 
ourselves. Every conquest over slothfulness, self- 
absorption, and ‘accidie’ is to be regarded not 
negatively, but positively, as equivalent to the 
putting on of new strength and courage for the 
toils of self-sacrifice. The more we discover the 
inherent divinity of the obscure life when spent on 
the highest aims, the more fully are we encouraged 
to go on with it, to give up no noble quest, to 
surrender no high ideal. Each step in the steep 
ascent of the spiritual life is won by the patience 
of love: and each stage is the promise of the next. 
The Christian does not think so much of ‘the 
world’s great altar-stairs’ as sloping ‘thro’ dark- 
ness up to God’ (Ju Memoriam, lv.) ; but rather, if 
he follow the thought of the Apostle, of an ascent 
into ever-clearer light, ever-deepening vision, of a 
progress in which abounding love girds him with 
nobler might and invigorates him with increased 
strength of purpose. 

To the Apostle, therefore, the Christian service 
is not primarily the securing of a stable influence, 
the resting with satisfaction on noble achievements, 
the possession of a throne from which we can 
quiescently contemplate the flux and cross-currents 
of human life. Good work done is not a 
means to rest, but to further progress. ‘If,’ he 


1See the poem entitled Zhe Ladder of St, Augustine, 
which the poet bases on the words taken from the Third 
Sermon De Ascenstone, ‘ De vitiis nostris scalam nobis facimus, 
si vitia ipsa calcamus.’ 
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exclaims, ‘to live in the flesh,—if this is the fruit - 


of my work, then what I shall choose I wot not.’ 
The fruit of his work is the prolongation of 
opportunity. ‘To depart and to be with Christ’ 
is only ‘far better,’ because it will allow his 
energies to have fuller scope. With all his 
underlying mysticism, the Apostle was more Greek 
than Latin in his estimate of the Christian life. 
It was not so much zest within the Infinite that 
attracted him, as movement within the Infinite. 
The Western and medieval type of Christian 
thought was fascinated more by the idea of rest 
than of progress. Eternity with its serene 
Beatific vision, unclouded by the battles of Time 
and its unaccomplished aims—this was the reward 
which dazzled the eyes of Augustine, Scotus 
Erigena,. Bernard, Aquinas, and Dante. ‘To the 
medizeval thinker there was no great outlook upon 
time: no essential message of love was borne 
upon its stream save that very message which it 
had itself retarded and was still obscuring. The 
evil in the world must be fought against, but could 
never be exterminated ; it would, in some incon- 
ceivable manner, be transfigured to God and to 
His saints, but would never be annihilated to itself.’ ! 
But to the Greek type of thought, with which the 
modern world is more and more proving itself to 
1 Wicksteed, Religion of Time and Eternity, 
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G Studp in be Subconsctousness of 
St. auf. 


Dip St. Paul know Jesus in the flesh? Professor 
Johannes Weiss has no doubt whatever that he 
did. 

The volume by Professor Weiss on Paul and 
Jesus has been translated into English by the Rey. 
H. J, Chaytor, M.A., Headmaster of Plymouth 
College. It belongs to Harper’s ‘Library of 
Living Thought’ (2s. 6d. net each), a series which 
is making rapid progress. Three volumes have 


been issued together this month, the other two: 
being Revelation and Inspiration by Professor 


Seeberg, and Christianity and the New Idealism 
‘by Professor Eucken. 


We shall probably have to. 
‘return to Seeberg, certainly to -Eucken, the great | 


be in sympathy, the problem of evil is not hope-— 
less ; nor does the universe bear upon it the marks 
of irretrievable failure. Our quickened sense of 
knowledge and of mastery over the forces of 
nature carries with it the unquenchable vision of 
progress. Alike in the moral and social sphere, 
the Christian life, while inwardly a peace with 
God, is outwardly a war against forces which can- 
not be finally impregnable. Evil, cruelty, injustice, 
hatred, vice—against these ‘ we fight to win.’ 

Through every grade and rank of Christian 
service, humble and unnoticed, conspicuous and 
public, there is to be seen the spirit of an 
unconquerable energy—unresting and unsatisfied, 
until the battle is won. There are moods of 
the soul when we cry: 


I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me. 


But when the kindly Light has revealed the way 
and we have taken the ‘step’ firmly, let us move 
forward in the strength of what we have already 
attained, reckoning every advance in wisdom and 
love so much clear gain for that ‘ upward’ calling 
wherewith we have been called by Christ, every 
fresh call to duty and service a ‘degree’ to be 
surmounted as the condition of our growth in the 
knowledge and grace of our Lord. 


Study | 


philosophical force of the future, from whom we — 
have another volume translated this month, Ze 
Meaning and Value of Life (A. & C. Black ; 3s. 6d. 
net), both books being turned into English by the 
same translators, Lucy Judge Gibson and W. R. 
Boyce Gibson. But for the present let us remain 
for a little with Weiss. 

Professor Weiss has no doubt whatever that St. 
Paul had seen Jesus in the flesh. “And he thinks 
he knows when he had seen Him. It was during 
His last visit to Jerusalem. He thinks it probable 
that he was a witness of Christ’s Passion and 
Crucifixion, For if he was in Jerusalem at the 
time it is not likely that he would omit that, being 
sO passionately enthusiastic a pupil of the 
Pharisees. 


Then; if St. Paul witnessed the Passion and: 
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Crucifixion, Professor Weiss can understand _ his 
‘entirely enigmatical behaviour’ after his con- 
version. He ‘retired to Damascus.’ Now, says 
Professor Weiss, it is contrary to all historical and 
psychological experience that Paul should have 
retired to Damascus and solitude, instead of 
seeking information concerning Jesus, if he had 
possessed no knowledge of Jesus before his 
conversion. But if he had seen Jesus and had 
already learned the facts of His outward personality, 
there was no need to go to Peter or any other 
Apostle for enlightenment. _The one question 
before him now was the nature of his future 
relations to Jesus, and the manner in which his 
knowledge of the man Jesus could be reconciled 
to the heavenly vision and his Jewish doctrine of 
the Messiah. What was before him was the task of 
constructing his gospel message, so that the facts 


which belonged to the life on earth and the facts 


which belonged to the life in glory might fall 
together and be the power of God unto salvation. 

More than that, if St. Paul was present at the 
Passion and Crucifixion, Professor Weiss can 
then understand the conversion itself. He says 
' that without the assumption that what St. Paul 
saw and heard of Jesus had made a strong 
impression upon him, any psychological explana- 
tion of St. Paul’s vision is impossible. What he 
saw and heard fad made a strong impression 
upon him, stronger, indeed, than he himself had 
realized or was afterwards willing to admit. ‘No 
one,’ says Professor Weiss, ‘will deny that it is 
psychologically possible for an impression to 
persist below the threshold of consciousness, and 
imperceptibly to penetrate and modify the whole 
of a man’s inward life. We should be depreciating 
both the personality of Jesus and the receptivity 
of Paul, if we refused to admit that the form and 
the words of the long-suffering One, His in- 
tellectual supremacy and constancy, His confidence 
and truth, His sympathy and earnestness, were 
able to produce that indelible impression even 
upon the hostile and refractory mind of the 
Pharisee.’ 


GQ Sturdp in Evofution. 


At the annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association this year, Dr. F. E. Weiss, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Man- 
chester, delivered a lecture on Zhe Bearings of the 
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Darwinian Theory of Evolution on Moral and 
Religious Progress. The lecture is published by 
Mr. Philip Green (1s. net). 

We must not expect too much from Dr. Weiss. 
His lecture would take only an hour in delivery, 
and within that space he gives some account of 
four things—Darwinism, Evolution, Morality, and 
Religion. But we may expect that what is said 
will be said representatively. We may count upon 
it that what Dr. Weiss says would be said by the 
great body of scientific workers of our day. And 
then we may also. expect that whatever is said 
about morals or religion will be said both frankly 
and reverently. For this is the great change that 
has come over the conflict between Science and 
Religion. We are not sure that the issue is less 
vital or the battle less hot. But we shall never 
again return to the barbaric methods of a Burgon 
or a Tyndall. 

Well, Dr. Weiss admits that nothing could be 
more subversive of morality than the struggle for 
existence, with the survival of the fittest. And the 
struggle for existence, with the survival of the 
fittest, is Darwinism. But Darwin himself dis- 
covered that his great discovery had not unlimited 
application. The survival of the fittest is an 
excellent theory to account for the progress of the 
individual. But if nothing else interfered, only one 
individual would be left at last to make progress. 
Darwin found two things interfering with the 
ambitious selfishness of the individual, and working 
in the interest of the race. The first was the 
instinct of the mother to deny herself for the 
sake of her offspring; and the second was the 
tendency among certain animals to live in flocks 
or herds. The instinct of the mother develops 
into parental love, ‘one of the most beautiful of 
human virtues.’ The gregarious instinct develops 
into comradeship and communion. 

Is there anything offensive in that? If we are 
moral, does it greatly matter where our morality 
came from? Darwin did not say that we are no 
more ethical than the lower animals. He said 
that with the advent of man there entered a wholly 
new and highly momentous element into the 
sphere of morality. That element is man’s 
ability to reason. And after Darwin, all the 
evolutionary moralists—Hobhouse, Westermarck, 
Weiss—recognize a distinction between the moral 
actions of man and the non-moral impulses of 
animals.’ The distinction is that man has the 
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power of framing general conceptions and formu- 
lating rules of conduct. 

These rules are at first of limited application. 
They are tribal or ‘imperial.’ And the examples 
held up for imitation are at first examples of 
patriotism—narrower or wider as the chance of 
birth or the fortune of war may direct. But even 
Darwin looked forward to the time when patriotism 
should pass into brotherhood. In the Descent of 
Man, he says: ‘As man advances in civilization, 
and small tribes are united into larger communities, 
the simplest reason would tell each individual that 
he ought to extend his social instincts and sym- 
pathies to all the members of the same nation, 
though personally unknown to him. ‘This point 
being once reached, there is only an_ artificial 
barrier to prevent his sympathies extending to 
men of all nations and races.’ ‘Where there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free’—these 
are not Darwin’s words, but that is his meaning. 

Evolution has also touched religion. Dr. Weiss 
remembers that there is no realm of thought in 
which the theory of evolution has met with greater 
opposition than in theology. But it has done 
theology good. It has stimulated theological 
research and inquiry. It has called for a closer 
and more critical study of the Bible. And, above 
all, it has opened the way to that new discipline 
which is called Comparative Religion. 

This is all gain—fathomless, limitless gain. 
Nor is there any countervailing loss. For the evolu- 
tionist has never suggested that he could trace the 
origin of religion to an animal instinct. Where 
he finds the dimmest flickerings of religious light, 
the evolutionist always finds a thinking individual. 
And all that he can affirm about the origin of 
religion is that it is already zz man. Says Dr. 
Weiss: ‘As we find practically some form of belief 
in the supernatural in all savage races, we may 
_ presume that it springs from a common necessity 
of all thinking individuals to speculate about their 
person and their surroundings and about life and 
the hereafter.’ 

It may seem that there is not much room left 
here for revelation. But where did this ‘common 
necessity’ come from? If we claim that it must 
have come from God, Dr. Weiss has not a word to 
say against that. He has not a word to say against 
it if we go on to declare that God who planted the 
common necessity pledged Himself by the planting 
of jt to satisfy its desires. 
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It is usually held that the one keen controversy 
between Christianity and evolution is whether 
Christianity is an ascent from animism, or animism 
a descent from Christianity. But is that a serious 
issue? Is the Old Testament committed to it? 
Is the theology of St. Paul committed ? 


GB Sfudp in tbe Faith of Fesus. 


In the October number of THr ExposiToRy 
Times, Principal Forsyth expressed his surprise 
that so little has been written about the faith of 
Jesus. ‘A year or two ago,’ he said, ‘I remember 
searching such writers as I could reach who might 
be expected to handle the point, but without 
success.’ This was the beginning of an article on 
‘The Faith of Jesus,’ by Dr. Forsyth himself. 
And now this month, in a volume on Jesus . 
according to St. Mark, written by the Rev. 
J. M. Thompson, Fellow and Dean of Divinity of 
St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford, and published 
by Messrs. Methuen (5s. net), we come upon a 
section on the Faith of Jesus. 

The section on the Faith of Jesus is part of a 
chapter on Jesus’ Religion. Mr. Thompson says: 
that the religion of Jesus was directed by the 
conditions of His early life. As a Jew He 
worshipped one God. He had a Jew’s zeal for 
holiness. He shared in a Jewish patriotism. As 
a Galilean He was brought up in the provincial 
simplicity and piety for which the Lake-country 
was so remarkable. As a carpenter of Nazareth 
He inherited an active working faith; one that 
faced the hard facts and cramping circumstances 
of life. 

But Jesus’ Churchmanship—the word is Mr. 
Thompson’s, but he apologizes for it with inverted 
commas—Jesus’ Churchmanship was not that of 
His contemporaries and nothing more. If the 
Galileans disliked the formalism and_ official 
pretensions of the religious sects, Jesus made 
distrust of formalism a ruling principle of His 
religion. While He attended the village synagogue 
every Sabbath day, He was a convinced Non- 
conformist with regard to some of the commonest 
practices of religion. While He shared the general 
reverence for Jerusalem with its temples and its 
festivals, He could never think of it without a 
foreboding of its fall. His religious outlook went 
beyond Galilee and Jerusalem, but it rested upon 
the religious needs of fishermen and carpenters, 
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upon the unlovely lovable lives of publicans and 
sinners. And when the Baptist’s preaching came, 
all this raw material of religion was fused into a 
white-hot love of God and man. 

What forms did the religion of Jesus take? 
What were the momentous things in His religious 
principles and practice? Humility and faith, says 
Mr. Thompson, pre-eminently these two. 

His humility was based on a sense of the reality 
of sin. For to be humbled by sin, says Mr. 
Thompson, one need not have sinned. It is 
enough if one has been tempted to sin. To be 
tempted is to have seen sin face to face and to 
find oneself, apart from God, powerless. 

How did His humility find expression? It 
found expression, says Mr. Thompson, in the 
want of expression. This he takes to be a great 
personal characteristic of Jesus that He shrank 
from self-expression in personal affairs. He 
chose no more than twelve to whom to com- 
municate the mysteries of the Kingdom of God. 
He excluded all but three from the scenes of His 
most important miracles, from His moments of 
ecstasy or from His prayers. Even the privileged 
three must pray apart at last, when the supreme 
temptation came upon Him in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Jesus had His religious experiences, 
and they could not be hid. But He did not care 
to talk about them. The story of the baptism 
and temptation is the only part of the gospel 
which seems to be told by Himself. 

The other element in the life of Jesus that 
most definitely determined His religion was His 
faith. 

The faith of Jesus, says Mr. Thompson, was 
first of all an entire ¢rus¢, trust in God’s presence 
with Him, and care for Him. It was by faith 
that He disregarded physical dangers or the fear 
of death. It is recorded that once He slept 
peacefully in a small boat during a severe storm. 
Did He sleep because He was weary? The 
disciples were weary also. But they toiled in 
rowing, for they thought their rescue from death 
depended on it. Jesus slept because He had 
faith in God; and when He awoke He rebuked 
the disciples for want of it. 

_Mr. Thompson does not suggest that Jesus 
deliberately neglected the ordinary precautions 
that are necessary in order to sustain life. When 
a journey had to be undertaken the disciples 
usually provided food for it. Yet on one occasion, 


when they had neglected so to do, and Jesus 
made some reference to the leaven of the Pharisees, 
He was astonished when they suggested that He 
was thinking of their neglect. It was to Him as 
impossible that He should starve as that He 
should drown. And when He sent forth His 
Apostles to preach, He*sent them with no pro- 
vision for their journey, as if He would compel 
them to exercise that faith in which He Himself 
habitually lived. 

The next thing is that the faith of Jesus was 
His power. It was through faith that He worked 
miracles. When the disciples confessed that they 
could not cast out an evil spirit, He called them 
a faithless generation. All things, He said, are 
possible to him that believeth. And _ if it is 
objected that such an attitude can only lead to 
disillusionment, the answer is that, in Jesus’ case 
at least, it never did. 

The third thing is that the faith of Jesus was 
faith in the purpose of God concerning Him. 
Here is at once the simplicity and the majesty of 
it. How could He drown or starve? God was 
keeping Him for a special work. God was design- 
ing His life and death in view of a great future 


end. And so, when death came, it was a 
voluntary death. It could not be otherwise than 
voluntary. It was the crucial experiment designed 


by faith to solve the mystery of His existence. 


G Sturdp in the Spnoptic Hrofhfem. 


There are some things about the Synoptic 
problem that are settled. One thing is the 
priority of the Second Gospel, and the use of it in 
the First and Third Gospels. But there are some 
things that are not yet settled. Of these the most 
keenly contested is the relation of the First Gospel 
to the Third. And of that circle of controversy 
the very centre is the question how it comes to. 
pass that these two Gospels differ as they do, when 
it is evident that they are relying on the same 
document. The Ely Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge believes that the differ- 
ence may be due to translation. 

Professor Stanton .has published the second 
volume of his book on Zhe Gospels as Historical 
Documents (Cambridge University Press; ros. 
net). The first volume gave a history of the 


Canonical Gospels, described the use of them by 


the Church in the earliest days, and told what had 
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been said about them, and in what estimation 
they had been held. In the secénd volume 
Professor Stanton examines the Gospels them- 
selves. Not the Fourth Gospel, however. ‘This 
volume is wholly occupied with the Synoptists. 

Now, in examining the Gospels themselves, 
Professor Stanton has not gone very far when he 
reaches the Sermon on the Mount. And he has 
not gone very far into the Sermon on the Mount 
when he reaches the Beatitudes. And when he 
reaches the Beatitudes, the first difficulty that 
stares him in the face is how to account for the 
difference between the Beatitudes in St. Matthew 
and the Beatitudes in St. Luke. 

The differences are obvious to everybody. For 
while St. Matthew says, ‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit,’ St. Luke says simply, ‘ Blessed are ye poor’ ; 
and then St. Luke adds, ‘Woe unto you that are 
rich.’ There are no ‘ Woes’ in the First Gospel. 
What is the explanation of the difference ? 

Professor Stanton thinks that the differences 
may be due to translation. He thinks we have here 
different Greek translations of the same Aramaic 
original. 

For the agreement in substance is close. It is 
in expression that the difference is wide. The 
difference in expression is distinctly greater than 
it is in the case of the Parable of the Vineyard, or 
of the Sower and its interpretation. It is true that 
there is a still greater difference in expression 
between Mt 24 and Lk 21, the great eschatological 
Discourse. But the difference there is due to the 
number of distinct sayings which have been added 
or substituted by St. Luke. In any case, the 
difference between the Beatitudes of St. Matthew 
and the Beatitudes and Woes of St. Luke 
‘reaches, if it does not even go beyond, the extreme 
limit that can be allowed for where the same Greek 
document was employed.’ Consequently Pro- 
fessor Stanton suggests that the two Evangelists 
used different translations. 

But if they used two different translations, the 
difficulty now is to account for the similarities, 
The words are very often the same, and very often 
they are remarkable words. Let any one who 
desires to see how two competent translators will 
vary in expression, look at the terrible passage 
from Nietzsche, which is quoted according to 
two different translators in the present number 
of THe Exposirory Times. Professor Stanton 
accounts for the similarities by pointing out that 


the two translators of the Gospel document would 
not be in the full sense independent. They 
would be sharers in the same special vocabulary 
and associations. Certain expressions would be 
fixed in their mind through oral tradition. And 
if all that is not sufficient, why, then, Professor 
Stanton offers the suggestion that the second 
translator may have had the first translation beside 
him as well as the original document. 


MirginiBue Querisque. 
THE KeEryY-FLOWER. 


Some time ago we expressed our surprise that 
the Rev. John A. Hamilton had turned aside to 
other things after making manifest that his special 
gift (and how priceless a gift it is) was preaching 
to children. He has returned. The new volume 
is The Wonderful River, and other Addresses to 
Children (Allenson ; 3s. 6d.). Let us notice the 
book by simply quoting one of the addresses. And 
let it be, not the address on a Drop of Water, or 
the Hermit Crab, or the Eye, or any other of the 
scientific addresses. Let it be one of the folk-lore 
addresses. Let it be the address on the Key-~ 
Flower. 

But, first of all, let us remark that Mr. Allenson 
has also published a volume of Original Prose and 
Poetry suitable for Home Reading or for Social 
Meetings, written by Mary Knowles Jarvis, and 
called Rest Awhile Stories (1s. 6d. net); and a 
new volume of sermons by the Rev. John Thomas, 
M.A., of Liverpool, called Zhe Dynamic of the Cross 
(35,,6d.-net), 


There is an old story which used to be told by our far-off 
fore-mothers to their children, that runs like this :—One day 
when a girl had rambled into the forest, she met a lady, tall 
and stately, on whose beautiful face there was the kindest 
smile, and she spoke to the girl in a voice which made her 
think of the sound of the wind among the fir-trees, and of 
the mingled laughter and sobbing of the brook, as it leaps 
and runs down the mountain side, and of the song with 
which her mother lulled the little ones to sleep at night. 
The lady invited the girl to go with her deeper into the 
forest, and took hold of her hand to lead and uphold her 
along the dim forest ways. 

The girl did not feel in the least afraid, but went willingly 
whither the lady led, until they came toa rocky wal! covered 
almost with a curtain of hanging and creeping plants in full 
flowering. She lifted the flowery curtain aside a little and 
showed the girl a door which had been hidden by it, a door 
closed and locked. She gave the girl a primrose, and bade 
her touch the key-hole of the door gently with the flower, 
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and when she obeyed, the lock turned and the door opened,- 
and the girl saw inside the cave a chest on which lay a pile 
of primroses. - 

“Go in,’ said the lady, ‘and remove the flowers from the 
chest, when you will see that below them there are heaps of 
gold and precious stones. Fill your apron with the treasure 
and carry it home, but before you leave the cave, put back 

_the flowers as you found them; or a black dog will-come 
out of the darkness and follow you all the days of your life.’ 
The girl did as she was told, and when she had filled her 
apron and put back the flowers, the lady was gone; and 
as the girl stepped out into the open, the door closed 
and the lock snapped fast again. The girl carried the 
treasure home to her mother, and there was never any want 
of food or clothing in the cottage ; they had abundance even 
in the hard winter-time. 

What does the story mean? I am not quite sure about 
that. There is no doubt the lady is Bertha, of whom 
our fore-fathers and fore-mothers believed that she made the 
corn and the grass grow. She held the same place as a 
goddess with them as Ceres held among the Romans, and 
the story may mean that in the spring-time Bertha gives to 
the earth a key, by which the hidden treasures of the soil, 
the roots, and seeds, long locked by the frost, are opened to 
mankind, who are enriched thereby. That seems the 
likeliest meaning of the ‘story ; and if it zs the meaning, we 
see that our fore-fathers, who had not the knowledge of 
God which we enjoy, yet had their grateful and graceful 
thoughts of the Being who, as they imagined, ‘gave them 
rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with 
food and gladness.’ That is a pleasant and beautiful thought. 

There will be no harm in our putting another meaning 
into the story, if we remember that it is not the first and 
original meaning. We may use it to remind ourselves that 
some things as tender and delicate as a primrose have the 
magical quality of opening locked doors behind which 
treasure is hidden. Humility is such a thing; it is a key- 
flower. You may meet one day with a gentleman who 
despises people ‘that bother with weeds,’ though the 
number of such gentlemen is fast diminishing, happily. But 
to those who were humble enough to notice wild plants we 
owe the fruits, roots, stalks, seeds which we eat as vegetables 
or dessert. And to such people we owe also the chief 
medicines which soothe our pains and heal our diseases. To 
the humble persons who have taken pains to mark the 
doings and productions of insects we are indebted for our 
ink, for many dyes, for wax and honey, and silk, as well as 
for the knowledge of means to protect ourselves and our 
property from injury and ruin. 

A thousand comforts and enjoyments, to which we are 
now so much accustomed that we scarcely think of them, 
have been gained for us by men and women who looked 


| attentively at grasses, and wild herbs, and toadstools, and 


galls, and caterpillars, and_ beetles. 
warned us 


A wise man has 


*that he who feels contempt 
“For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; 

That thought with him 
Is in its infancy.’ 


Whatever God has thought fit to make deserves our 
notice, and there are great treasures still hidden, which will 
be unlocked only by the key-flower of humility. If you 
recall the stories which you have heard and read of famous 
discoverers, you will perceive that their discoveries were 
chiefly made by giving their minds to the observation of 
common, humble things which other folk thought beneath 
their notice. 

There is another key-flower which is as much like 
humility as the primrose is like the cowslip, and that is 
kindness, which has a magical power im the opening of 
hearts, which have been long locked and barred, You may 
have a schoolfellow who is sullen and rough-mannered, and 
you are inclined to be as short and sulky with him as he is 
with you. But try the key-flower. It may be that it has 
never been applied to him. He may come from a very 
unhomely home ; it may be that the locked door has been 
thumped on with a stone, which has the effect of jamming 
the lock tighter and tighter. It won’t do any harm to try 
the key-flower, and it may have a wonderful result. There 
are boys and girls, and men and women too, who have fine 
qualities under a rough outside. 

Let me tell you a little story.. A half-withered cactus 
ina pot lay ina corner of a garden, and a visitor asked the 
owner of the garden why it lay there. ‘It is no good,’ was 
the answer; ‘it never flowered.’ The visitor thought it 
might not have had a fair chance, and he asked, ‘ Did you 
ever give it warm water?’ In the end the owner was 
persuaded to let the plant stand in a window, and to water it 
with slightly warm water, whereupon the cactus revived and 
put out a wealth of splendid flowers. All it had needed 
was rather more kindly treatment. And it is just so with a 
good many human beings. Was not that one of the secrets 
of Jesus? He touched hearts with the key-flower of kind- 
ness, and people, who had seemed hard and bad, became - 
better and gentler as He spoke to them, and outcasts and 
despised persons were made apostles and saints. 

There is a name you know very well, that of John 
Williams, the missionary and martyr. Do you know that he 
was what some people called a ‘bad boy,’ until he went to 
Sunday school and met with a kind and patient teacher? 
What a store of treasure was opened when the key-flower of 
kindness touched his heart. 
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The Book with Be Seven Seale. 


AN ESSAY IN INTERPRETATION. 


By THE Rev. ANDREW N. Bocte, M.A., LEITH. 


TuHE Book of Revelation to the minds of many 
people is like a great city in a fog. Here and 
there the outline of some majestic building shows 
itself. It appears fora moment and then wavers 
out of sight. This book irritates the matter-of- 
fact mind which likes a clear and definite present- 
ment of truth, The imagery is foreign and 
intolerable. The total effect is that of a confused 
medley of thrones, angels, horses, beasts, crowns, 
books, seals, and voices. It seems one vast 
tumultuous discord. 

Now and then, however, notes of most limpid 
clearness are struck, which chime in sweet con- 
sonance with the everlasting song of salvation. 


These have preserved the book in the affection - 


and reverence of Christians. Many can and do 
dispense with the visions. But there are passages 
in Revelation in which none who love the Saviour 
can fail to rejoice. 

There is one of these in the fifth chapter: 
‘And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals 
thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation.’ No one can read 
this without a thrill. The worthiness of Jesus 
because of His death, because of the redemption 
of men to God by His blood, because of the 
universality of His kingdom, is a fit theme for a 
new song. But why does the writer say worthy to 
take the book, and to open the seals thereof? To 
many this adds nothing to what is said, but intro- 
duces the element of confusion which clings to an 
unfamiliar imagery. What book is this that the 
Lamb is worthy to open? 

In the fourth chapter John begins the main 
theme of his Apocalypse by a description of 
heaven. ‘The central figure in the scene is that of 
Him who sits upon the throne—the eternal Creator 
—for whose pleasure all things are and were 
created (v.). In his right hand is this book. 
There is no man, however, worthy to open it; and 
the seer goes on to say, ‘I wept much because no 
man was found worthy to open and to read the 
book, neither to look thereon.’ 


John had felt the weight of the problem that 
arises when we think of God as Creator and of 
the unsatisfactory nature of men’s lives. His 
method of stating the old question as to how any- 
thing so imperfect as man’s life can be found in a 
world created by God, is to represent in the hands 
of the Creator a book which no man can open. 
In this book lies the secret of life’s enigma, the 
torture of which man can feel but which he cannot 
solve. One, however, has solved it—‘ The Lion of 
the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, hath pre 
vailed to open the book, and to loose the seven 
seals thereof.’ The enigma of life has been solved 
by Jesus Christ. This is the main and central 
thought of Revelation. 

The way in which this thought is worked out is 
extremely interesting. The starting-point is found 
in the seven seals by which the book of human 
destiny is sealed. In chapter six we have the 
account of the breaking of the first six seals. In 
this John gives us his philosophy of history, and 
his view of all the attempts men have made to 
understand their own destiny and work it out toa 
successful issue. As each of these attempts failed, 
another seal was set upon the book. 

In connexion with the breaking of the first four 
seals a new illustration is introduced, namely, that of 
horses. There can be no doubt that by these 
horses John means to represent ideas that have 
ruled men’s minds. What is there so swift and 
so strong as an idea? 

Now there is one idea that has always exercised 
a deep influence on men’s minds, and in which 
many have thought to find a solution of life’s 
perplexities. It is the imperial idea—the thought 
of a great world empire by which all nations shall 
be united into one, bound together by a common 
religion, a common trade, and a common centre 
of government. Alexander the Great, inspired by 
this idea, had conquered the whole known world, and 
used all the resources of his power to consolidate 
his empire under the influence of the Greek spirit. 
After him came the Romans with a wider dominion 
and a more lasting power. Imagine the thoughts 
of men who believed in and worked for such an 
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empire. Here at last is the solution of life’s 
problem. War, poverty, lawlessness, crime, all will 
disappear. Universal prosperity and peace are 
bound to reign. The golden age will dawn upon 
the world at last. With the breaking of the first 
seal, ‘Behold, a white horse, and he that sat on 
him had a bow; and a crown was given unto him: 
and he went forth conquering, and to conquer.’ 
There is a picture of the imperial idea. 

What is the result? Instead of peace, war. 
Instead of unity, separation. The empire estab- 
lished by the sword perishes by the sword in- 
evitably and infallibly. ‘All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.’ It is the word 
of the ruler of history, and has been proved true 
again and again. So, with the breaking of the 
second seal, there goes forth one to whom power is 
given to take peace from the earth. The imperial 
idea gives no solution. Its negation is equally dis- 
couraging. Thus history places two seals on the 
book of man’s destiny. 

There is another idea which has always exercised 
a deep influence on men’s minds. It is that of 
trade and industry. The true solution of life lies 
in a pair of balances, abundance of wheat, and 
barley, and oil, and wine. This is the idea of the 
political economist who thinks that the problem 
of life is to be solved, and the woe of the world 
banished, by material prosperity. With the break- 
ing of the third seal, there goes forth a black horse : 
‘And he that sat on him had a pair of balances in 
his hand. And I heard a voice in the midst of 
the four beasts say, A measure of wheat for a 
penny, and three measures of barley for a penny ; 
and see thou waste not the oil and the wine.’ 
What is the result? What follows prosperity? 
What happens when a nation becomes wealthy ? 
Luxury takes the place of toil and industry. Moral 
fibre becomes relaxed and unstrung. So, with the 
breaking of the fourth seal, Death is sent forth, and 
Hell followed with him. This is the fact that 
mocks the materialistic idea of the political 
economist. ‘Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a 
prey, where wealth accumulates, and men decay.’ 
Moreover, death always awaits the individual. 
Though comforts are increased, the years draw 
nigh when man says I have no pleasure in them. 

The materialistic idea of the political economist 
gives no solution. It is negatived by death, as well 
as by the decay which luxury brings. Nor are 
death and decay in the least helpful to a solution. 


12. 


Thus, again, history places two more seals on the 
book of human destiny. 

There is, however, another idea which hag 
influenced the minds of men, and another hope 
that has always been cherished. It is the idea of 
a new world through the testimony of those who 
are faithful to the word of God. In connexion. 
with this John does not use the symbol of a horse. 
We can see why. There is nothing triumphant 
and sweeping about the progress of this idea. It 
has held a place in history beside those of empire 
and of industry, but in comparison with them it is 
secret and unobtrusive. It has never ruled as 
they have. It is not of this world, though in it. 
Those who have been faithful to it have ‘been 
slain. The world has rejected them and the word 
in which they believed. With the breaking of the 
fifth seal, John ‘saw under the altar the souls of 
them that were slain for the word of God, and for 
the testimony which they held: and they cried with 
a loud voice, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth?’ The fate of the saints 
is, indeed, another seal on the book of man’s 
destiny. ‘Help, Lord; for the godly man ceaseth ; 


-for the faithful fall from among the children of 


men.’ 

There is, however, still another idea that men 
have cherished. It is that of the pessimist—Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity. There is no issue to 
man’s activity but the destruction of himself and 
all his works. 

With the breaking of the sixth seal, John saw 
this awful destruction, ‘When the kings of the 
earth, and the great men, and the rich men, and 
the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every 
bondman and every freeman, hid themselves i in the 
dens and in the rocks of the mountains ; ; and said 
to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us 
from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb: for the great day of 


his wrath is come ; and who shall be able to stand?’ 


Wrath and destruction! Are these the end? The 
thought that they are, is another seal upon the book 
of man’s destiny. But wrath and destruction are not 
the climax of John’s vision. There is another 
seal, and with its breaking a new ray of light steals 
into the vision which culminates in that great 
picture of a new heaven and a new earth in the 
midst of which is God upon the throne, saying, 
‘Behold, I make all things new.’ 
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We see thus that John was no hysterical vision- 
ary with an unrestrained imagination. He was a 
clear, far-sighted thinker who understood the great 
ruling thoughts of the world of mind, and who had 
come to the conclusion that by none of them 
could the mystery of human life be made plain. 
No man was able to open the book, neither to look 
thereon. His message, however, is not one of 
despair as is that of so many of the poets and 
philosophers of the old world. 
with no tale about an inevitable fate to the decrees 
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He comes to us* 


of which all must bow. Nor does he teach that 
men should seize the day and its immediate pleasure 


because none can be sure of anything’ beyond. 
He does not despair in the presence of all the 
suffering and sorrow of human life. He teaches, 
rather, that in all the confused tangle of the threads 
that make up life, a perfect pattern 1s being woven, 


and that the key to this pattern is to be found in 


Jesus Christ’ who died upon the cross. The 


Lamb that was slain is worthy to open the book, 


and into His hands it has been given. 


Biterafture. 


PLUMMER S ST. MATTHEW. 


Dr. ALFRED PrLumMer, the editor of S¢. Luke 
in the ‘International Critical Commentary,’ has 
published An Lxegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew (Elliot Stock; 128.). 
There is already a commentary in the ‘Inter- 
national Critical’ series by Mr. W. C. Allen. 
Dr. Plummer has written his book as a sequel 
to that commentary. On the one hand, he 
wishes deliberately to call attention to Mr. Allen’s 
Commentary, which, he says, has been pronounced 
by the Central Society of Sacred Study to be ‘the 
best English commentary on the First Gospel.’ 
On the other hand, he desires to supplement Mr. 
Allen’s Commentary, dealing more thoroughly with 
the historical, theological, and religious sides of the 
subject. 

The Commentary on St. Matthew is to all intents 
and purposes a.counterpart of the Commentary on 
St. Luke. The Greek text of the Gospel is not 
so much in evidence, it is true, being for the most 
part carefully confined to the smaller type. But 
there is the same accurate interest in the Greek ; 
there is the same sense of the impossibility of 
building up a true exegesis on any English version 
whatsoever. The consequence is that while the 
paragraphs are quite intelligible to the reader of 
English, it is only the student of Greek who will 
understand the work that has been thrown into 
them. 

The commentary follows the usual English 
methods. ‘That is to say, it has an introduction 
in which are discussed the author, the sources, the 


plan, the Christology, and the date of the Gospel 
And there is added a most timely and ‘useful 
section on the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
in relation to the. First Gospel. Then follows the 
commentary. And the book ends with indexes 
of subjects and Greek words. 

It is a rich book. It is full of matter that is 
most pertinent to its purpose, which is the inter- 
pretation of the First Gospel to the modern mind. 
Henceforth Plummer on St. Matthew is likely 
to be consulted as often as Plummer on St. Luke, 
and that is very often indeed. In all questions of 
interpretation we shall always turn to it, and we 
shall often turn to it first of all. 

The printing has been done by Messrs. Morrison 
& Gibb of Edinburgh, and that is to say that 
better printing cannot be. The black sombre 
binding we do not care quite so much for. 


DERCOSWADDIDVEES, 


A year or two ago four articles were published 
in succession in THE Expository Times on the 
Person of Christ. It is a subject upon which both 
articles and books are published every month. 
But we have seen it stated that these four articles 
break away from modern literature on the subject 
of the Person of Christ, surpassing all else ‘in 
insight. We have seen it stated that with them, 
short as they are, a new era opens in the inter- 
pretation of that doctrine which is fundamental for 
Christian faith. 

Soon after the publication of these articles, 
Dr. Oswald Dykes was appointed Cunningham 
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Lecturer. in the New College, Edinburgh. He 
took for his subject Zhe Divine Worker in Creation 
and Providence. After delivering the Lectures, he 
revised them, arranged them in chapters, and 
published them under that title (T. & T. Clark’; 
6s. net). They form the twenty-first series of 
Cunningham Lectures, and a volume that is as 
handsome as it is convenient to handle. 

. *To re-shape the traditional doctrine of Creation 
and Providence under the light cast upon both 
Nature and History since last century opened fresh 
avenues for study in the ways of God, is, I. think, 
one of the tasks at present laid upon theology.’ 

. It is not only one of the tasks at present laid 
upon theology. It is the most urgent task. But 
it is not so much Creation as Providence that 
forces the task upon us. Darwinism, it is true, 
presented the alternative Creation or Evolution 
fifty years ago. But the existence of Christianity 
was never really in peril throughout all the dis- 
cussion that ensued, because the issue never 
affected the common people. The doctrine of 
Providence affects the common people intimately. 
For a good many years those who have been 
disinherited of their right to live comfortably, and 
even cleanly, have been told that they are not 
bound to acquiesce in their inheritance ; and now 
they reply to those who say to them that it belongs 
to the providence of God, that they will then have 
no more to do: with a God of such providence. 
The existence of evil, and in particular the existence 
of the evil tyrant, is an ancient stumbling-block. 
What is modern is the determination on the part 
of the people to remove it. 

- Dr. Dykes deals with the doctrine of Creation 
and the doctrine of Providence. Creation is 
coming, and he warns us to be ready; but, 
Providence is on us. Now the surprise of his 
book is not the boldness with which he accepts 
the facts. He accepts the facts whether he can 
account for them or not. But we must all do that. 
The surprise is the originality and enterprise of his 
management ofthem. There is a chapter towards 
the end of the book on ‘The Pangs of Nature.’ It 
contains the writing of a theologian who is also a 
Seer. ‘Finally,’ says Dr. Dykes, ‘the most singular 
contribution which Christian revelation has made 
to this mystery lies, I think, in its frank admission 
that the existing creation is only a temporary and 
imperfect stage in the Divine plan, with its hopeful 
outlook towards a higher development to follow.’ 


The chapter'must be read. Here it is enough to 
say that for such a faith, Dr. Dykes does not rely 
upon the evidence of science. And yet science 
has its suggestion to make. It assures us that ‘in 
the history of the world there have already been 
two main epochs. During the first, matter was 
everything. It was a world of mechanism, moved 
by necessary law, where no sign was given that 
life or mind or spirit was ever to be joined to dead 
matter. Then came the long period when con- 
scious mind has been embodied in the material, 
embodied for ages in the slow evolution of the 
animal, but now finding its culmination in the 
embodied Spirit of Man.’ Near the close of that 
period Dr. Dykes thinks we may now be standing. 
‘Why,’ he asks, ‘should not a third and final era 
of development slowly dawn, or, it may be, with 
suddenness burst upon man and upon man’s 
earth, when spirit shall not be disembodied but 
regnant, matter itself becoming so transformed at 
last as to be the obedient organ or handmaid of 
the spirit ?’ 


NIETZSCHE. 


Mr. T. N. Foulis, of 15 Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, has undertaken to publish an edition 
of the works of Friedrich Nietzsche, in eighteen 
volumes. It is described as the first complete 
and authorized English translation. The general 
editor is Dr. Oscar Levy. The first four volumes 
were published together last June; the second four 
have been issued now. They are (1) Zhus Spake 
Zarathustra, which is translated by Thomas 
Common, and has an Introduction by Mrs. Forster- 
Nietzsche, and an Appendix of Notes by Anthony 
M. Ludovici (6s. net). (2) Zhe Future of our 
Educational Institutions, with which is bound up 
the address on Homer and classical philology. 
This volume is translated by J. M. Kennedy. 
Mr. Kennedy writes a very short introduction 
(2s. 6d. net). (3) Auman, All Too Human, 
Part I., translated by Helen Zimmern, with an 
introduction by J. M. Kennedy (5s. net). (4) Zhe 
Will to Power, Vol. I., containing Books I. and 
II., translated by Anthony M. Ludovici (2s. 6d. 
net). . 

The first thing to observe about this edition 
of Nietzsche is its general attractiveness. The 
volumes are a delight to handle. The next thing 
is its cheapness. Clearly the publishers are count- 
ing upon an audience for Nietzsche in this country. 
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They tell us the number of copies printed of 
each volume, and we see that 2000 copies have 
been printed of the first edition of Zhus Spake 
Zarathustra, and 1000 copies of the others. Each 
copy, we further observe, is numbered. 

The third thing to notice is the translation. 
Now an English edition of Zhus Spake Zara- 
thustra has already been issued by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, the translator being Alexander Tille. And 
the best way to estimate the success of the 
translation will be to quote a short passage, first 
from Mr. Tille, and then from Mr. Common. 
Let us take the first stanza of the lament of the 
magician. 

Mr. TILLeE. 
Who warmeth me, who loveth me still ? 
Give hot hands ! 
Give heart’s coal-pans ! 
Stretched out, shivering, 
Like one half dead whose feet are warmed, 
Shaken, alas! by unknown fevers, 
Trembling from the icy, pointed arrows of frost, 
Hunted, thought, by thee! 
Unutterable! Veiled! Horrid one! 
Thou huntsman behind the clouds ! 
Struck to the ground by thee, 
Thou mocking eye that gazeth at me from the dark ! 
Thus I lie, 
Bend, writhe, tortured 
By all eternal tortures, 
Smitten 
By thee, cruellest of huntsmen, 
Thou unknown God... 


Mr. ComMMon. 


Who warm’th me, who loy’th me still? 
Give ardent fingers ! 
Give heartening charcoal-warmers ! 
Prone, outstretched, trembling, 
Like him, half dead and cold, whose feet one warm’th— 
And shaken, ah! by unfamiliar fevers, 
Shivering with sharpened, icy-cold frost-arrows, 
By thee pursued, my fancy ! 
Ineffable! Recondite! Sore-frightening ! 
Thou huntsman “hind the cloud-banks ! 
Now lightning-struck by thee, 
Thou mocking eye that me in darkness watcheth : 
Thus do I lie, 
Bend myself, twist myself, convulsed 
With all eternal torture, 
And smitten 
By thee, cruellest huntsman, 
Thou unfamiliar—God... 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


If, after all the uneasiness introduced by the 
criticism of the Bible, some one would come and 


tell us where to find an unerring authority in 
Religion, he would unhesitatingly be called 
Benefactor. For the Roman Catholic Church 
in our day no more has such an authority than the 
Protestant Church. And as to the Protestant 
Church, her position in the matter of authority is 
at present, says Mr. Leckie, beyond all parallel, 
critical and troubled. 

The Rev. J. H. Leckie has written a book on 
Authority in Religion (T. & T. Clark; 5s.). He 
has written it evidently after long study of the 
subject. For not only is there no literature of 
the subject worth mentioning which he does not 
mention; but besides that, he is able to make the 
subordinate issues subordinate, and to throw the 
real question into clear relief. So that any one 
who reads his book will at once see what progress 
has been made in the discussion of authority, and 
where we now stand. 

The question is one of conscience. It is one 
of conscience with Catholic and Protestant alike. 
It is one of conscience for the believer in the 
Church as for the believer in the Bible. It is one 
of conscience for the believer in Christ. 

For, to take the last first, Christ always appealed 
to conscience, and always appeals. ‘What think 
ye,’ He said, ‘if a man have an hundred sheep and 
one of them be lost,—zhat think ye?’ And there 
is no Church or Scripture that does not stand or 
fall just by its appeal to conscience. 

But what makes conscience? Not the in- 
heritance or the upbringing of any individual. 
‘She keeps ever crying, “‘ Conscience, conscience,”’ 
complains Knox of Queen Mary. And he kept 
ever crying, ‘Conscience, conscience’ himself. 
But his conscience was better than Queen 
Mary’s, because it contained more of the things 
which belong to Religion and Ethics, more of the 
communion or common consent of those whom 
the truth has made free. 


+ 
—— 
+ 


The Books of the UWtontb. 
The Shorter Catechism. 


The Rev. John Burgess, M.A., has published 
the third and last part of his Votes on the Shorter 
Catechism (Sydney: Angus & Robertson; 6d.). 
And now we wish most heartily to commend the 
Notes—and the Shorter Catechism. 
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Fitzgerald. 

Of all the editions of Zhe Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayydém, or of Edward Fitzgerald’s translation 
thereof, is there any that excels in beauty, or at 
any rate in beauty and utility combined, the edition 
which has just been published by Messrs. A. & C. 
Black (7s. 6d. net)? It is edited by Dr. Reynold 
Alleyne Nicholson, Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge, who has written a most 
instructive Introduction and added some necessary 


notes. That is all that need be said about its 
usefulness. Its beauty is made up of many 
things. First the coloured prints—ancient and 


modern, Eastern and Western, combined; and 
then the artistic margins, the printing and the 
paper. ‘The binder’s white cloth blue device and 
gold letters come last in the account, but first in 
effectiveness. 


The Indissolubility of Marriage. 


Mr. Stuart Lawrence Tyson, M.A., Professor of 
New Testament Language and Interpretation in 
the University of the South, has written a book on 
The Teaching of our Lord as to the Indissolubility 
of Marriage. The book is not large, but it is 
large enough to enable Professor Tyson to examine 
the relevant passages minutely. He comes to 
the conclusion that in the teaching of our Lord 
marriage is indissoluble. What, then, about the 
two passages in St. Matthew (5%? 19°), ‘except for 
the cause of fornication’? ‘Looking at the matter 
from every point of view,’ says Professor ‘Tyson, 
*I cannot regard the twice-repeated exception, both 
on account of its relation to its own context and 
because of its total divergence from the independent 
witness of three apostolic writers of the New 
Testament, to be a genuine saying of Christ, 
although, on the other hand, the witness of 
antiquity compels me to confess that it formed an 
integral portion of the First Gospel.’ 


A New Diatessaron. 


Those who are disappointed with their Daily 
Readings might try a little book called Christ im 
Daily Life (Allenson ; 1s. 6d. net). It is described 
as ‘a consecutive narrative of the life of our Lord, 
compiled from the Four Gospels, and arranged in 
one continuous story for daily reading.’ On the 
cover it is stated that the life of our Lord is 
arranged ‘for the first time’ in one continuous 
story. But there was a Diatessaron long, long 


ago. This is better than Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
however, because the author, Miss Adelaide M. 
Cameron, has her orthodoxy vouched for at the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s. 


The Hellenic Religion. 


Mr. Blackwell of Oxford has published Dr. 
Farnell’s Inaugural Lecture as Wilde Lecturer in 
Natural and Comparative Religion (is. net). It 
is a very able sketch of the higher elements in 
Hellenic Religion. 


Dom Connolly on Narsai. 


It is a long time since any addition has been 
made to the Cambridge Texts and Studies. We 
feared that with the seventh volume the series 
had come to an end. But here comes No. 1 of 
Vol. VIII. It is Zhe Liturgical Homilies of 
NVarsaz, translated into English with an Introduc- 
tion by Dom R. H. Connolly, M.A., of Downside 
Abbey, with an Appendix by Edmund Bishop 
(Cambridge Press; 6s. net). Like ‘all Gaul’ the 
book is divided into three parts, and they are 
very nearly equal in length. Dom Connolly’s 
Introduction occupies seventy-six pages; «the 
Homilies themselves, with a few additional notes, 
eighty-four ; and Mr. Bishop’s Appendix, eighty. 

Who was Narsai? The editor answers the 
question in his Introduction. Narsai was the 
famous teacher who founded the great Nestorian 
School at Nisibis, after the expulsion of the 
followers of Ibas from Edessa, 457 a.p. Before 
he came to Nisibis he taught for twenty years at 
Edessa. ‘Thus his Homilies are of great import- 
ance for ‘a study of the rise and growth of 
Nestorianism among the Eastern Syrians. But 
four of them are also of much liturgical value, and 
these are the four that have been chosen for 
translation here. One of them is nothing less 
than a careful and detailed exposition of the Mass. 
Other two describe the rite of Baptism. The 
subject of the fourth is the Church and the 
Priesthood. 

Mr. Bishop’s Appendix deals with certain points 
which illustrate the rite followed by Narsai as 
compared with other rites. These points are: 
(1) Ritual splendour in Divine Service; (2) the 
Eucharistic Service as a subject of fear and awe to 
the Faithful; (3) the Diptychs; (4) Litanies; (5) 
Silent recitals in the mass of the Faithful; (6) the 
Moment of Consecration. 
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Hume Brown’s Scotland. 

Professor Hume Brown has completed his 
History of Scotland. The first volume was 
published in 1900, and stereotyped in 1902. The 
second volume was published in 1992, and re- 
printed in 1905. The third volume is published 
this month (Cambridge University Press; 4s, 6d. 
net each), Though only in three volumes, as 
against Andrew Lang’s four and Hill Burton’s 
eight, it is a notable achievement. For Professor 
Hume Brown has gone to the sources, to sources 
which, in some cases, Hill Burton never heard of. 
And after making himself thoroughly acquainted 
with all that can be known, he has written a 
history which may be more influential than either 
Andrew Lang’s or Hill Burton’s, because it is 
written for use both in the public school and in 
the humble home. And we are thankful that he 
and not another has written it. For he is in 
sympathy with that which has given Scotland her 
place in the world, her sense of responsibility to 
God and man, her Puritanism, if you choose to 
call itso. He is not to be accused of fanaticism, 
however. ‘The fanatic is extinct, even in Scotland. 
But it is a great thing that he has set himself 
against the tendency to ridicule those ideals and 
influences which go to the making of character. 
This is of more consequence than that he should 
be original in the handling of his sources. But 
he has both advanced our knowledge of the history 
of Scotland and shown the influences which have 
made it—his great achievement lies in that. 

Is the book accurate? It was a shock to dis- 
cover a wrong date for the Union of the Churches 
—1go02 instead of 1900, But it set us searching. 
It is the only wrong date we have discovered. 


The Confessions. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have published an 
edition of Zhe Confessions of Saint Augustine 
(7s. 6d. net), which the fashion papers would call 
a dream of beauty. The translation is Pusey’s. 
Temple Scott has edited the book, and Alice 
Meynell has written the Introduction to it. All 
this is as it has been, is now, and very often shall 
be. The difference which makes the ‘dream’ is 
due to the illustrations. 


Professor Toffteen. 


The second volume has just appeared of a 
notable series of books, published at the University 


of Chicago Press for the Oriental Society of the 
Western Theological Seminary. ‘This Society was 
founded in October 1906 by Dr. Olaf A. Toffteen, 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Old Testament 
Literature in the Seminary. Its purpose is to 
promote research work in the Old Testament and 
related subjects. 

Its publications consist up to date of two 
volumes, both written by. Professor Toffteen him- 
self, the first being entitled Azcient Chronology, . 
Part I.; the second, Zhe Historic Exodus ($2.50 
net). Both are handsome volumes, of thoroughly 
competent scholarship and throbbing with life, 

The subject of the second volume is the Exodus 
of Israel. But before that topic is entered upon, 
a minute examination is made of the documents 
which have to be dealt with—J, E, D, and P. 
Then comes the equally minute examination of all 
the evidence for the Exodus. The conclusion is 
reached that there were two separate Exodi (the 
word is Professor Toffteen’s own). There were 
two migrations into Egypt ; two distinct sojournings 
there; two exodi, by two routes that were similar 
and yet not the same; two law-givings, the one 


‘at Horeb, and the other at a different mountain, 


whose name was Sinai. 


Dr. Gurney Masterman. 


Dr. E. W. Gurney Masterman has become 
generally known in this country through his con- 
tributions to Hastings’ single-volume Dictionary 
of the Bible. In the States he is known by his 
frequent contributions to the Biblical World. He 
is one of the rather small band of men who know 
Palestine and can tell what they know. But if he 
knows Palestine well, he knows Galilee intimately. 
Hence his Studies in Galilee, the new book which 
he has issued through the University of Chicago 
Press ($1 net), must be read by every lover of that 
least of alllands. It is a book that will cost no 
effort to read, and yet will permanently enrich the 
mind of the reader. The illustrations also are 
excellent, exceptionally well chosen, and well exe- 
cuted. 

The Essence of the Gospel. 

From the Church Missionary Society comes 
Thought and Discipleship (1s. 6d.), a volume 
which contains ten addresses given at the C.M.S. 
London Summer School in June 1909. It con- 
tains an address on the Essence of the Gospel by 
Professor Sanday, an address on the Outlook of 
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the Apostles by Bishop Chase, and other addresses 


not less ey than these. 


Evangelical Heterodoxy. 


The Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon is amazed at his 
own audacity in issuing a volume of sermons with 
such a title as ELvangelical Heterodoxy (Clarke & 
Co.; 3s. 6d. net). Let him take heart of grace. 
We are all evangelically heterodox now, or at least 
we hope we are. For what is evangelical hetero- 
doxy? It is simply the interpretation of the 
Gospel to our own day and generation. If Mr. 
Morgan Gibbon were not evangelical, he would of 
course be nothing. If he were not heterodox, it 
would be easy to pass him by. But his purpose 
is good. He wants to protest against all those 
heretics who call themselves Christians and have 
forsworn Christ. 


Constable’s Sixpenny Series. 


Notice the names of some of the novels in 
Constable’s Sixpenny Series. We have seen Zhe 


_ Old Dominion and By Order of the Company, both 


by Mary Johnston ; also Robert Barr’s Ze Measure 
of the Rule, Clara Louise Burnham’s Zhe Opened 
Shutters, and two of George Meredith’s, the rest 


of Meredith being no doubt on the way. 


The Bible. 


We are always complaining that people read 
books about the Bible and not the Bible. But we 
are always writing books about the Bible. The 
latest is Professor W. F. Lofthouse’s book on Zhe 
Bible, its Origin and Authority (Culley; 1s. 6d. 
net). It deals with external things and with 
internal. It deals with the Bible and its names, 
the manuscripts, the versions, and all the rest. 


Then it deals with the Bible as revelation, and 


last of all with the Spirit and the Word. And 
the last chapter alone is good enough to give the 
book distinction. 


Ballard the Apologist. 


Industrious and indefatigable, alert and well- 
informed, Dr. Frank Ballard deserves the title of 
‘Defender of the Faith’ more than any king who 
has ever stamped it on his coinage. In his new 
book, Zhe People’s Religious Difficulties (Culley ; 
38. 6d. net)» he has published a thousand questions 
and answers—questions asked at open conferences 
and answered by himself. 


The questions, he | 


tells us, are all printed exactly as they were re- 
ceived. For they were nearly all sent up in 
writing, and those that were not so sent were taken 
down by him in shorthand. It is a unique volume 
and of immense utility to lecturer and preacher 
everywhere, not only for its answers, but also for 
the questions that called them forth. We do not 
mean that these questions aré a complete reflexion 
of the mind of the public on Religion. It is not 
always the average man that asks a question, 
and the question does not always express the 
questioner’s meaning. But again we say it is a 
unique book and of gnpalewtapla utility. 


From Drummond’s Tract Depét in Stirling there 
comes the annual acceptable packet. Send for it 
without seeing it. There are two books of stories 
and three packets of Gospel booklets, all of the 
excellent of the earth. 


Peake and Inge. 


In a somewhat unattractive binding—but bind- 
ing is a matter of taste, and therefore subject to 
much variety of opinion—Messrs. Duckworth issue 
the first two volumes of their new series of ‘ Studies 
in Theology.’ These two volumes are 4 Critical 
Introduction to the New Testament by Professor 
A. S, Peake, and Faith by Professor W. R. Inge 
(2s. 6d. net each). There is no reference to a 
general editor, and no indication of the general 
purport of the series. But Professor Peake, with 
his usual frankness and force, makes it perfectly 
clear what his book is about. It is the application 
to the New Testament of that method of study 
which is known by the name of Higher Criticism. 
And that is good. It is better than anything else 
that Professor Peake could have done at the 
present moment for the ordinary Bible reader. 
The ordinary Bible reader knows something now 
of the higher criticism of the Old Testament. 
And he knows that on the whole it has made the 
Old Testament more credible than before. But 
he is more interested in the New Testament than 
in the Old. And he is more concerned about it. 
Professor Peake’s book is just the book for him. 
For he will have perfect confidence in Professor 
Peake’s handling of the New Testament,—that he 
is hiding nothing behind his hand. And after 
reading Professor Peake’s book he will have not 
less but more confidence in the New Testament. 

The purpose of Professor Inge’s book is not so 
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easily arrived at. Its fullest title—Sazth and tis 
Psychology—is on the back of the binding, The 
shorter title Fazth is all that the title-page itself 
contains. The addition of and its Psychology 
could not possibly be due to the binder? If so, 
he is a clever binder. For it is not the dog- 
matics but the psychology of faith that we are 
all interested in. And more than that, it is the 
psychology of faith that is the subject of the book. 
Now, Professor Inge could not have chosen a 
subject more in need of exposition than Faith. 
It is at once the simplicity and the difficulty of the 
gospel. And there are very few men of our time 
who could have drawn us more inevitably into 
the study of it. 


Ex-President Warren. 


Dr. W. F. Warren, formerly President of Boston 
University, has published a volume on Tze 
Earliest Cosmologies (Eaton & Mains; $1.50 
net). Its fuller title is ‘The Universe as pictured 
in Thought by the Ancient Hebrews, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Iranians, and Indo-Aryans.’ 
And it is further described as ‘A Guidebook for 
Beginners in the Study of Ancient Literatures and 
Religions,’ 

Now it may be supposed that such a book on 
such a subject, whatever the beginner in the study 
of ancient literatures and religions may think of 
it, is not very likely to arrest the attention of any 
but students or experts. That expectation, how- 
ever, leaves out of account the fact that any 
subject under heaven may be made interesting to 
any man on earth, by an author who is sufficiently 
interested in it himself. President Warren is 
thoroughly interested in his subject. He gives 
the impression that no other subject exists worth 
taking an interest in, either by him or by us. 
Having caught our attention by his diagrams he 
holds it to the end. For he has a free command 
of appropriate language, and he throws all the 
uninteresting items of literary reference down to 
the bottom of his pages. 


English Poetry. 


To the Oxford editions of ‘Standard Authors,’ 
Mr. Frowde has added Zhe Pageant of English 
Poetry (2s.), which is not an edition of any 
English author, but, for the money, the best collec- 
tion of the best English poems that has yet been 
published. 
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The Binding and the Book. 


If publishers only knew how many books are 
bought for their binding they would see to it that 
the binding of books kept pace with the progress 
of the arts and manufactures. The binding of 
the Rev. J. E. McFadyen’s new book, Zhe City 
with Foundations (Hodder & Stoughton; §s.), is 
so attractive that, although it is only a volume 
of sermons, we will predict for it a large circula- 
tion. It is a volume of sermons that are unusually 
short and unusually pithy. 


The Ethic of Jesus, - 


If it is ever true, as is so often asserted, that 
the Professor’s Chair is the grave of mental activity, 
it is certainly not true in the case of Professor 
Stalker of Aberdeen. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that his mental activity began with his 
appointment to the Chair of Church History, so 
keenly alive is he to every movement of thought 
within the whole range of Religion and Ethics. 
His new book on Zhe Lthic of Jesus according 
to the Synoptic Gospels (Hodder & Stoughton; 
7s. 6d.) is his own. But it is also the world’s. 
For at every point his studies have been corrected 
by the studies of other men, gaining thereby in 
authority, and no doubt also in insight, without: 
losing anything of the originality. This control is 
probably to a large extent unconscious; it is not 
the book that is full of the religious thought of 
our time, it is the mind of the author. The book, 
we say, is his own. 

And now, in turn, Dr. Stalker’s ‘Ethic of Jesus’ 
will pass into the minds of other men. It will 
pass first into the minds of preachers. It will 
show preachers how to preach a morality that is 
not mere morality, but is the inevitable and 
beautiful outcome of justification by faith alone. 
And from the preacher it will pass into the lives 
of all men, encouraging them to the accomplish- 
ment of that which God requires of them. 


The first two volumes of this year’s issue of 
Maclaren’s ‘Expositions of Holy Scripture’ are 
ready. The one is occupied with the Hirst Epistle 
to the Corinthians and with the first five chapters 
of the Second Epistle, the other with the Epistle 
to the Ephesians (Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d. 
each). 


| through ? 
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Moffatt’s ‘Meredith.’ 

George Meredith: A Primer to the Novels 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net), by James Moffatt. 
Who is James Moffatt? Has he been Private 
Secretary to George Meredith and watched his 
ways and the working of his mind, his outgoing 
and incoming, his downsitting and uprising, day 
after day? Or has he been Reader to Meredith’s 
Publisher all the years; and has he received the 
MSS. with deepening interest, with affectionate 
touch that grew into reverence, as he passed them 
on prepared for the printer? Or has he been 
Reviewer for half a century on some of the great 
literary organs, some weekly that gave space to 
a full review and expected that its reviewer would 
know everything that Meredith had ever said and 
done? Or is he a private gentleman who has 


_ given his whole time for many years to the reading 


of contemporary fiction, and for the last few years 


to the reading of Meredith alone, that knowing 


Meredith only, he may know him through and 
James Moffatt is the Rev. James 
Moffatt, D.D., Author of Zhe Historical New 
Testament, and The Golden Book of John 
Owen, and Minister of the United Free Church 
of Scotland at Broughty Ferry. 


Professor Bartoli. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published a 
translation of Professor Bartoli’s // Christianesimo, 
under the title of Zhe Primitive Church and the 
Primacy of Rome (6s.). It is no disparagement 
of the book to say that the most interesting part 
of it is the bit of autobiography called the Preface, 
“Until eighteen months ago,’ says . Professor 
Bartoli, ‘I was a member of the Society of Jesus ; 
mow I am no moreso. I was not expelled from 
that Society. I left it of my own accord, because 
the religious opinions and doctrines I held did not 
any longer agree with the opinions and doctrines 


- held sacred by that Society.’ 


Yet Dr. Bartoli is no modernist. ‘As a matter 
of fact,’ he says, ‘I opposed that religious move- 
ment from the very beginning, and I did not 
conceal from Father Tyrrell my distrust of it.’ 
His faith, he tells us, rests on the Bible, but not 
on the Bible of the extreme Higher Critics, on 
the Bible of the Reformers of the sixteenth century : 
‘ Their faith is mine, their belief is my belief.’ 

One day in 1896, Professor Bartoli undertook to 
answer an attack on the claims of the Papacy. 
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He was fresh from his studies and a newly-made 
Doctor in Theology. He thought it an easy thing 
to convince the writer of the article of the weak- 
ness of his position. He quoted from the ‘De 
Unitate Ecclesia’ of St. Cyprian certain words 
which settled once for all the claims of the Papacy 
to universal domination. And then he discovered 
that the passage was an interpolation. The hock 
he received was not due to the discovery of an 
interpolation in St. Cyprian, but to the discovery 
that his professors had never given him a hint of 
its spuriousness. He determined to study the 
subject on his own account and thoroughly. He 
wrote this book, and left the Society of Jesus. 


The Century Bible Handbooks. 


Principal Adeney, the editor of the ‘Century 
Bible Handbooks’ has himself written the handbook 
on The New Testament Doctrine of Christ (Jack). 
The complaint is sometimes made that the captain 
of the team, if he is a bowler, is apt to put himself 
on to bowl at the most critical moment. But if 
he is the best bowler there is no complaint. Dr. 
Adeney was entitled to take for himself the greatest 
subject that his handbooks have to deal with. 
This is not ambition overleaping itself. There is 
evidence of much independent spade work. 


The Dates of Genesis. 


Of all the studies that fascinate men on earth, is 
there any to be compared with the study of 
Chronology? The Rev. F. A. Jones has given 
his life to it, as many a man has done before 
him. And he not only finds it fascinating -for 
himself, he also makes it fascinating for others. 
You will read his book on Zhe Dates of Genesis 
(Kingsgate Press ; 5s. net) with the deepest interest. 
You will doubt his method and disagree with his 
conclusion, but you will read him. His con- 
clusion is that Archbishop Ussher is accurate ; 
and the world was created 4004 years B.c. His 
method is to count the years of the lives of the 
antediluvians and discount altogether the evidence 
of the Babylonian and Egyptian monuments. 


Jainism, and the’ Song. 
Messrs. Luzac have imported into this country 
a small volume on the Avstory and Literature of 
Jainism, by Mr. U. D. Barodia, B.A. (1s. 6d. net). 
The same publishers have issued Ze Targum to 
the Song of Songs (1s. 6d. net). It is a translation 
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from the Aramaic made by Professor Hermann 
Gollancz, D.Lit. The Targum to the Song of 
Songs is a paraphrase rather than a translation. 
And because it is a paraphrase we see how the 
author understood his original. The Beloved is 
God, the bride is the congregation of Israel, the 
song is an allegorical outline of Jewish history 
from the Exodus to the coming of the Messiah. 
Origen accepted this interpretation from the 
Talmud, and it persisted in the Christian Church 
down to this very generation. f 


Islam. 


Messrs. Luzac have also issued Jslam;- Her 
Moral and Spiritual Value, ‘a rational and 
psychological study,’ by Major Arthur Glyn 
Leonard, with a Foreword by Syed Ameer Ali, 
M.A., C.I.E. (2s. 6d. net). Major Leonard con- 
cludes that Muhammadanism is by no means so 
bad as it is usually writ down, and that ‘the so- 
called Moslem menace is but a wraith of an over- 
heated imagination—the bogie conjured up by a 
hectoring and arrogant theocracy, backed up un- 
fortunately by an indiscreet and tactless Press, 
ever ready to exaggerate any piece of cheap clap- 
trap into the sensation of the moment.’ 


Westcott. 


There could be no clearer evidence of the 
strong influence which Westcott exercised than 
the number of his posthumous publications. For 
his case is not like that of Hort, who scarcely 
published anything in his lifetime. Westcott 
published a great deal himself. But there are 
men to edit and men to buy everything that 
he left unpublished, whether finished or un- 
finished. 

The latest is a volume of lectures on Church 
History, which he delivered at Cambridge during 
the early years of his tenure of the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity. There were three courses: 
one on the Early Persecutions, one on the Age of 
Constantine, and one on the Nicene Council. 
They have been edited by his son, the Rev. 
Arthur Westcott, M.A., Rector of Crayke, who 
has called the book Zhe Two Empires (Macmillan ; 
6s.)—the two empires being the Church and the 
World. 

Fourth Corinthians. 

Dr. G. H. Rendall, Headmaster of Charter- 

house, has come to the conclusion that St. Paul 


wrote four letters to the Corinthians, one of which 
has been lost, and three of which are in existence. 
He expresses his conviction and gives the reasons 
for it in a volume entitled Zhe Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians (Macmillan ; 3s. net). The first 
letter was written from Ephesus in the year 53. 
That letter is lost; but it is referred to in 1 Co 
5%. Next year, perhaps in March, St. Paul 
received a dispatch from the Corinthian Church, 
and replied to it, probably in April, by what we call 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. The following 
year, perhaps in February, he revisited Corinth. — 
On returning to Ephesus he wrote the letter which — 
now occupies chapters 10 to 13 of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. St. Paul left Ephesus. 
after the tumult and passed from Troas to Philippi. 
There he wrote the letter which now occupies the 
first nine chapters of our Second Epistle to the: 
Corinthians. 


Myers’ ‘St. Paul.’ 


Have you mastered Myers’ Saint Paul? If yow 
have, or if you have not, carry with you wherever 
you go the little square, light-brown leather-bound. 
edition just published by Messrs. Macmillan (1s. 
net). It belongs to the ‘Gem’ series. 


Galatians. 


The editor of ‘The Bible for Home and School” 
is to be congratulated on getting the volume on 
The Epistle to the Galatians from Professor B. W.. 
Bacon of Yale (Macmillan; 2s. 6d.). Some of 
the conclusions may be startling, such as the con- 
clusion that Galatians is the earliest of the Pauline: | 
Epistles, but they are all the result of the most. 
competent scholarship. 


Bagehot. 


Mr. Melrose has published the second volume: 
of Selections made by Mr. Cuthbert Lennox from 
the writings of Walter Bagehot, and. entitled 
Listimations in Criticism (2s. 6d. net). Its con- 
tents are the essays on seven great prose writers— 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Scott, Dickens, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, Sterne, and Thackeray. We 
commend the book at the beginning of another 
winter session to the writers of essays in all the 
clubs and literary societies throughout the kingdom. 
There is no dazzling cleverness in Bagehot: there 
is honest appreciation expressed in a homely,, 
healthy, English tongue, 
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The Apocrypha. 

The Rev. Herbert Pentin, M.A., is a man with 
a mission. His mission is to introduce the present 
generation to the Apocrypha. For this end he 
is Warden of the International Society of the 
Apocrypha, and edits the monthly journal of the 
Society. 

He is a man who takes his mission seriously 
and conducts it wisely, the latest evidence of his 
sagacity being a volume of Devotions from the 
Apocrypha (Methuen ; 2s.). 


Haddon’s ‘Races of Man.’ 
Messrs. Milner are the publishers of ‘ The XXth 
Century Science’ series —illustrated books in 


crown octavo, bound in art vellum, and sold at 
Is. net. One of them is Zhe Races of Man and 


- their Distribution, by Dr. Haddon of Cambridge. 
. It is probably the best book in the series. 


Morgan & Scott. 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott have published a 
companion volume to Zhe Master’s Touch. It is 
a further selection from the poems of Edith Gilling 
Cherry. Its title is Zhe Master's Treasures (1s. 6d. 
net). The Bishop of Durham gives the little 
book a God-speed: ‘I am very glad that more of 
Miss Cherry’s beautiful verse is to appear. God 
speed the book.’ 

This is the first of a pretty long list of books 
which Messrs. Morgan & Scott have had the 
courage to issue this month. Three of them are 
cheaper reprints of Mr. F. B. Meyer’s familiar 
Character Studies in the Old Testament—Jsrael/, 
Moses, and Elijah (1s. net each). Two of them 
remind us that there is an institution in the land 
entitled the British Museum. Ada R. Habershon 
has written a useful account of the connexion 
between Zhe Bible and the British Museum (2s. 6d. 
net), and Lettice Bell has written Why and What at 
the British Museum (1s. 6d. net), ‘to the big family 
of little Whys who have been, are going, and 
cannot go to the British Museum.’ 

There are three missionary books in the list— 
Dawn in Toda Land, by C. F. Ling, illustrated 
from photographs (1s. 6d. net); Zhe Revival in 
Manchuria, by the Rev. James Webster (6d. net) ; 
and Pomegranate: The Story of a Chinese School- 
Girl, by Jennie Beckingsale, B.A. (2s. 6d. net). 

Then there is Zhe Men’s Hymn-Book, compiled 
by G. E. Morgan, M.A., as supplementary to 


Sacred Songs and Solos, for use at men’s meetings 
of all kinds (6d.) ; and there is Ze Herald of Mercy 
Annual (1s.) 

There is a volume of sermons by the Rev. F. S. 
Webster, M.A., with the title of IZy Lord and I 
(2s. 6d. net). There is ‘an attempt to set forth 
the Scriptural doctrine of holiness,’ by the Rev. 
George F. Trench, B.A., with the title of Zhe Life 
that is Life Indeed (28® 6d. net)—still quite 
elementary. For it is just on the subject of 
perfection that we seem determined never to go 
on unto perfection. There is an exposition of 
The Prophet Joel, by A. C. Gaebelein (38. 6d. net). 
Joel is taken to be the oldest of the prophets, and 
the exposition is on somewhat rigidly conservative 
lines. Next, there is a curious conglomeration of 
all the odds and ends of latter-day religions, with 
the curious title of Zhe umber of Man (53s.), the 
author being Philip Mauro, Counsellor-at-Law. 
Here are to be found remarks and reflexions on 
New Theologies, Spiritism, Capitalism, Zionism, 
Latter-Day Idols, Evolution, Money, the Coming 
Catholicism, and the Ultimate Intellectualism. 

And the best is left to the last. It is a delightful 
book on Zhe Ldeal Christian Home (3s. 6d. net), 
compiled by Helen S. Dyer. Why is it said to 
be compiled? It contains many good quotations, 
certainly ; but the book is literature, written with 
fine feeling and delicate choice of language. Mrs. 
Dyer never lets sentiment get the better of her 
common sense. But she knows how to give a 
pleasant savour to common sense by the alternate 
touch of wholesome humour and healthy sentiment. 
The anecdotes are not all new, but they are all 
good and in their proper place. 

‘When Philip Henry sought the hand of the 
only daughter and heiress of Mr. Matthews of 
Broad Oak, the father demurred, saying that 
though Mr. Henry was an excellent preacher and 
a gentleman, yet he did not know whence he 
came. ‘‘ True,” said the daughter, “but I know 
where he is going, and I should like to go with 
him.”’ This daughter became the mother of 
Matthew Henry, the Commentator. 


The Apocalypse. 

Canon Scott of Manchester has published six 
lectures on the Book of Revelation which he 
delivered during Lent 1909, in Manchester 
Cathedral. The title is simply Zhe Apocalypse 
(Murray; 3s. 6d. net). The lectures are inter- 
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pretation rather than what is called introduction. 
But at the end of the volume there is an intro- 
ductory note on the date of the Apocalypse, in 
which Canon Scott gives good reasons for believing 
that the Book was written somewhere about 69 A.D. 


Principal Whyte. 


There is no man now who can take the place 
of Mr. Gladstone and*with a post card send a 
book into a large circulation. The nearest is 
Dr. Whyte. But his method is better. For in 
the first place he chooses the right book—the 
book or books of an old Puritan for preference, 
though he will not despise a mystic of the Church 
of Rome. And in the next place he studies his 
author thoroughly and writes a readable book 
about him. 

The new author is Thomas Shepard, and the 
whole title of the new book is Zhomas Shepard, 
Pilgrim Father and Founder of Harvard: Fits 
Spiritual Experience and Experimental Preaching 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier; 2s. 6d.). 


In the Likeness of Men. 


The everlasting interest is Christ Himself. Jz 
the Likeness of Men (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier ; 
1s. 6d. net), Short Studies in the Life of our 
Lord on Earth, by the Rev. Thomas Marjoribanks, 
B.D. of Callander, would receive attention, even 
if it were nothing in itself, because of the association 
of the book with Him. What it is in itself, and 
that is nota little, is altogether due to the closeness 
of its contact. It is good refreshing, simply 
because of the well it is drawn from. 


Children of the Far East. 


For the Work Party, Woman’s Missionary 
Meeting, or whatever it may be called, the book 
to read this winter is either Children of India by 
Janet Harvey Kelman, or Children of China by 
Colin Campbell Brown (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier ; 1s. 6d. net each). 


The Spectator. 


Its enemies have always said that Zhe Spec- 
tator was a pulpit, arrogant and unanswer- 
able. Now, the editor admits it—admits that 
it is a pulpit. For he has written a Preface to 
certain Lay Sermons from the Spectator (Pitman ; 
5s. net) The preacher is M. C. E.—man or 
woman? Previous Lay Sermons published (not 


from Zhe Spectator) were by Professor Huxley 
and Mrs. Craik. Let us guess woman; not from 
the lightness of touch, but from the fineness of 
discrimination. There is a sermon on ‘A Judge 
and a Divider.’ That is what Christ refused to 
be. That is what this Christian is. 


Lawes. 


The biography entitled W. G. Lawes of Savage 
Island and New Guinea (R.T.S.; 5s. net) has 
little of the swing and little of the sweep of the 
great biography of his friend and colleague 
Chalmers. We are inclined to the thought that 
a great opportunity has been lost. For Lawes 
was a Nimrod of our day, a mighty hunter before 
the Lord, and he deserved the graphic pen of a 
great biographer. 

Nevertheless the book grows on one. 
second reading is better than the first. 
not a momentous biography, it is a true history. 
It is manifest that Mr. King has put conscience 


The 
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into the book, saying none other things than those — 


which he was sure he could stand by. 


The Dark Places, 


Mr. Andrew D. Stewart has cast his eye across — 


the whole history of modern missions, and out 


of it he has selected illustrations of adventure, — 


suffering, progress, and blessing. ‘The title of the 
book is Out of the Darkness (R.T.S. 3 3s. 6d.). 


Job. 


The Rev. David Davies, formerly of Brighton } 
(and then known by his Zalks with Men, Women, — 


and Children), now of Cardiff, has written a 


commentary on Zhe Look of Job in two volumes, 
of which the first volume is issued (Simpkin, 
Marshall; 5s. net). 


Its strength lies in a com- © 


bination of the spiritual and the literary. Mr. 
Davies is not strong in introduction, with which, 


indeed, he has little patience. 


But into the © 


spiritual appeal, with which he is at home, he 


introduces a literary parallel here and there with 


great effect, and sometimes a literary contrast with — 


yet greater effect. 


Thus there was a day in the life of Job which ) 
stood out in his memory, as the day of darkness — 
Davies tells us — 


beyond all other days. Mr. 
what that memory meant to Job by quoting a 


poem which fixes the memory of a day of 


brightness. 
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Into our lives—a rose amid the thorns, 
A star in the night—there came one perfect day, 
Framed all in sunshine, lit with light of love, 
And compassed round with blessings ev’ry way. 
Hush, let us keep it sweet, 
By God’s own grace—-complete. 


Now, though the shadows gather round our path ; 
Now, though the darkness rise and hide the light, 
Now, though we never reap life’s aftermath, 
Nor ever touch again so fair a height ; 
Now, let come what may, 
We know one perfect day. 


Sweet, looking up, we know that pain must rise, 
And strife, to mar that day’s most perfect peace ; 
But looking farther in God’s light of love, 
We see the land where all the discords cease ; 
And where, God grant, we may 
Re-live that perfect day. 


London at Prayer. 


Is it legitimate to use the word ‘prayer’ with 
the meaning of worship? Is it expedient to use 
it so in the title of a book? London at Prayer 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.; 7s. 6d. net) is the title of 
a book which describes the methods of worship, 
nay, the actual fact of worship of twenty-one repre- 
sentative congregations of London worshippers. 

The book is written by Mr. Charles Morley, and 
illustrated from drawings by Hugh Thomson and 
other artists. And it is difficult to say which is 
more realistic and emotional, the description or 
the drawing. One who visits Westminster Abbey, 
or John Wesley’s Chapel, or the Foundling 
Hospital, or the Army Rally, or the Jewish Syna- 
gogue, or any other of these services after reading 
this book will probably be disappointed. Not 
that this book is untrue, but that the visitor may 
not carry the seeing eye or the sympathy. 


The Text of the Bible. 


Messrs. Skeffington have published a second 
and enlarged edition of Dr. Oesterley’s book on 
Our Bible Text (2s. net). It contains two ad- 
ditional chapters—one on a lost Greek Uncial 
Codex of the Psalms, the other on a Greek 
Manuscript of the Minor Prophets. The literature 
also has been brought up to date. 


The Text of the N.T. 


Dr. James Drummond has written a little book 
on Zhe Transmission of the Text of the New 
Testament (Sunday School Association; 1s. net). 
It is intended, he says, to provide those who are 


ignorant of Greek with some elementary know- 
ledge of the mode in which the text of the New 
Testament has come down to us. What are the 
books which the writer of such an elementary 
booklet makes use of? First, he says, Kenyon’s 
Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the N.T.; 
next, Maude Thompson’s Handbook of Greek and 
Latin Paleography; then two foreign books, 
Birt’s Das Antike Buchwesen in seinem Verhiéltniss 
zur Litteratur, and Berger’s Histoire de la Vulgate 
pendant les premiers stecles du moyen age; lastly, 
Westcott’s article ‘Vulgate’ in Smith, and H. J. 
White’s account of Codex Amiatinus in Studia 
Liblica. It is an interesting little library. But it 
is neither complete nor quite up to date. 


Lourdes. 


‘Devotion to Mary is the crown of all good on 
this earth, just as hatred of Our Lady, alas—is, 
even in this world, a mark of eternal reprobation.’ 

That sentence occurs quite naturally somewhere 
about the middle of Zhe Glories of Lourdes 
(Washbourne ; 3s. 6d.). It expresses the spirit 
of the book. Canon Justin Rousseil wrote Ze 
Glories of Lourdes in order to celebrate the glory 
of the Virgin. And there is no half-heartedness 
in him. He believes in Lourdes, and in all its 
wonders. And he believes that all that Lourdes 
has done for men has been done by the Virgin 
Mary. It is a strangely moving story, as it is told 
here with so great simplicity of faith. But the Lord 
Jesus Christ, alas! is nowhere. He is not once 
named, so far as we can discover, throughout the 
whole book. He does not once come into the 
author’s mind. Yet weare told that Zhe Glories of 
Lourdes has been ‘ blessed by the Pope, praised by 
two Cardinals, approved by three Bishops, honoured 
by a letter from the Abbé Bertrin and a preface by 
Dr. Boissarie, and it is universally admitted by 
the Catholic press in France to be the last word, 
whether historical, poetical, or mystical, on the 
events of the famous Grotto of Massabielle.’ Is 
it not time we had re-named the religion of Lourdes 
and called it Marianity? It does not seem to 
be Christianity. 


The R.P.A. Reprints. 


The new volumes of the R.P.A. cheap reprints 
are Herbert Spencer’s Zhe Man versus the State, 
and Grant Allen’s Zhe Hand of God (Watts; 6d. 
each). 
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Books for the Boung. 

Let us single out for special notice two books 
published by the S.P.C.K. They are suitable 
for children of ten or eleven. A Little Military 
Knight (2s.) reminds one of Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
and does not fall very far short of it. The author, 
E. M. Green, has succeeded, we believe, in adding 
one to the list of children’s classics. : 

What will appeal to a child most? the things 
of the imagination. And in this book there is 
sanctified imagination. After imagination comes 
incident. The little military knight has many 
adventures. The third thing which affects a 
child is the wording of the story, and here we 
have a tale told in language that is simple and 
picturesque. 

The second children’s book which we would 
recommend is Mr. Punch and Party (1s. 6d.), by 
Louisa Bedford. Ursula and Alick come from 
India to stay with their guardian Mr. Punch. 
This is an account of their adventures, and of the 
change which took place in them. 

But now, let us recommend a third book. If 
it is not quite so edifying, it is more exciting than 
either of these. Zzo in a Tangle (1s. 6d.), by 
Alice Massie, contains a most realistic account 
of what happened to Kathleen and Philip O’Brien 
ona cycling tour. The Secretary of the S.P.C.K. 
has been very fortunate in securing three children’s 
books so good as these. 

Next, we have four books which would be 


suitable for gifts in adult sewing classes, etc. Of 
these we like Miss Haldane’s Lodger, by Katherine 
E. Vernham (1s.), best. The plot is cleverly 
worked out, and there is much earnest religious 
feeling. Young Mrs. Harris (2s.), by Lucy M. 
Parker is a brightly told tale of village life. The 
other two are Jeg’s Fortune (2s.), by Emily 
Pearson Finnemore, and J Quest of a Heritage (1S.). 

Shepperton Manor (2s. 6d.), by the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, and Zhe Failure of a Hero (2s.), by 
M. Bramston, are historical novels. The scene 
of the first is laid in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and of the second in the end of the 
sixteenth. We have had just a _ suspicion 
that historical tales are being overdone, but 
perhaps it is not so, since there is a short 
notice at the beginning of Shepperton Manor to 
say that it has been reprinted ‘to meet a con- 
tinuous demand.’ ; 

The Prize (Wells Gardner; 1s. 6d.) is a 
delightful children’s magazine. The binding is 
attractive, and it contains twelve bright bold 
coloured pictures. The stories are written in 
the simple direct fashion that appeals to children, 
and they are well-sandwiched between poetry and 
pictures. 

Chatterbox (Wells Gardner; 3s.)—wonderful 
value for the money—would make an excellent 
family gift. It contains over four hundred pages of 
continued and short stories, articles on many in- 
teresting and practical subjects, puzzles, anecdotes, 
jokes and poetry, and all profusely illustrated. 


‘Jrentity in Creede witGout Historical Connexion. 


By Lawrence Heywortu Mitts, D.D., PRoressor oF ZEND PHILOLOGY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


WILL you allow me to fix a point which involves 
expository exegesis at every line, and which seems 
somewhat difficult to keep from shifting ; or rather 
to disentangle two interesting facts, the one from 
the other, and from their more or less equivocal 
connexions ? 

My business is this. I take it for granted that 
all unprejudiced readers of the Bible accede to 
the opinion that the pre-Exilic eschatology differed 
very greatly from its successor, the Exilic—and 
this, not only as regards the distinctness and in- 


tensity of the assertions in which each expressed 
certain views, but also as regards some vital points 
in the doctrines themselves. 

We are especially struck with the absence of all 
animated immortality in the early books. Recall 
the monotone in Kings and Chronicles ; the Kings 
of both Judah and Israel, good or bad, died in their 
day, ‘were buried’ in their respective sepulchres,. 
and their varying sons ‘reigned in their stead.’ 
Where is there any hint of an account beyond the 
grave ?—no judgment, no Heaven, and no Hell. 
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secondary sense. 
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Even in the Decalogue how often we have all of us 
missed these hopes, in the exact place of all others 
where we should most expect to find them. All 
seems to be like the classic Hades, if indeed the 
pre-Exilic picture possessed quite so much activity. 

But from the Exilic Scriptures onwards, these 
deficiencies are made up, focusing in Daniel, and 
in its splendid echo, Revelation. So the Creed 
moved on; not, indeed, without a singular dis- 
senting side-current. The superior Sadducees 
were often high priests, especially under the 
Maccabees. 

The items in the Exilic Creeds need hardly 
be recalled; they were, first, a God-unity of 
the better sort, with a Holy Spirit somewhat 
dimly figured, an angelology with named arch- 
angels, becoming also ‘princes,’ and an immor- 
tality fully conscious and developed. There was 
a Satan, with his host, later the ‘God of this 
world’ ; there was.a fa// of man, continuating Eden— 
with a sotertology—and a virgin birth, a temptation 
and a wictory; a resurrection, a forensic judgment, 
a millennium in a paradise (N.T.), a Heaven and 
a Ffell. 

These points seem all very plain in the Exilic 
pages, and they were continuously asserted by the 
dominant(?) party,! even during the life of Christ, 
as long previously. But in WVorth Persia these views 
had been settled, and quite as firmly and as fully 
enounced as their counterparts in Judah, with one 
added item of well-nigh supreme influence. Thus 
in North Persia there was also a God-unity (see the 
Avesta and the Zuscriptions); for Ahura was the 
‘ Greatest, —there can be but Owe Greatest. He 
was also Creator of ‘this earth’ and ‘yon Heaven,’ 
and, constructively, of all that was within them ; 
there can be but One Creator. It is so redundantly 
everywhere in both Avesta and Jnscriptions. He 
made man, as a matter of course. He made 
His angels, some of them angels only in a 
This last limitation intervenes 
from the sublime fact that the chief arch- 
angels were His attributes personified (see ever 
Plutarch citing Theopompos; compare also the 
Sabellian Trinity for analogy and illustration). He 
created Mithra, at times almost His mate, recall- 
ing again the Zyinity. The things called‘ Gods’ 
in Avesta and Inscriptions were like our angels— 
the chief of them—and they by no means compro- 


1 Though ‘life and immortality’ needed to be more dis- 
tinctly ‘ brought to light’ at the Advent. 


mise the God-unity. 


He, Ahura, had also His 
most holy Spirit,—so others; I prefer ‘most 
bounteous’ (this for safety). He had an eternity, 
while man had a deathless long \ife—immortality. 
There was a Devil,—the most pronounced in 
literature. In fact, he was a ‘twin,’ but evil, 
Deity. He had his angels, the chief being the 
harmful Drzw/ or lie ; and they were not fallen angels 
—the evil angels were originally bad. 

There were falls of man, however. In some 
sixteen Edens, where the Devil wrought his work, 
though the Edens were not so graphic as in the 
Bible, man fell ; and the story is not told so minutely 
as in Genesis. There was to be a judgment, closely 
personal, but not so full in most particulars as those 
in Daniel and Revelation, while one astonishing 
element, the Iranian Assize, was greatly superior 
(see below). 

There was to be a Restoring Renovator—a good 
Saviour,—the Onze about to prosper. He was to 
be virgin born, but not immediately from the 
Divine Power. After his mythification, Zara- 
thustra met a temptation, as did our Lord, 
Hercules, and Buddha. Zarathustra’s was much 
like that in Matthew. 

He was to overcome—but not to be ultimately 
crucified—his remote virgin-born descendant was 
to assist in raising the dead (cp. the N.T.). There 
was to be a Paradise? of risen and beautified 
mankind, to last for a thousand years,—with a 
Heaven and an antithetic Hell. 

Here is obviously an identity in constitutive 
elements—articles, as it were, of a common faith, 
and each of dominant importance, with one or two 
supreme principles; and they must have exer- 
cised a deepened influence on either side. I 
suppose no one will think of disputing this. The 
Avesta texts, while they may bristle with minor 
difficulties everywhere, are irresistible here as to 
this. It protrudes and obtrudes everywhere in 
both Avesta and its sequents. The one point 
where North Persia went far beyond Exilic Judah 
(see above), was that of Sudjective LReconpense. 
Heaven was to consist, centrally, of good thoughts, 
words, and deeds; and, contrariwise, Hell of evil 
thoughts, words, and deeds. Virtue was in fact to 
be, for the most part, its own reward, and vice 
its own punishment. 

Such were these two great systems—essentially 

2 The word ‘ Paradise’ is here used in its general sense of 
walled-in garden. 
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twin-sisters or twin-brothers, as we might term 
them. And my object just at present is first to 
point them out, and then to view each of them as 
if there were absolutely no historical connexion 
between them. Not so most other writers who 
have seriously examined the point. For a long 
time back critics like Matter! (of Strassburg), 
Deutsch, a Jew (see his article in the Quarterly 
of about fifty years ago), and many others, have 
insisted upon the historical as well as the interior 
identity of the two systems; while, on the con- 
trary, some non-experts, perhaps piqued at the 
situation, have actually reiterated their negations, 
not only denying all mutual! influence between the 
Jews and Persians, but also asserting that the Jews 
never came in contact with the Persians. 

Now, suppose that, for the sake of putting the 
facts in a clear light, we accepff this latter view, 
hypothetically and for the moment. By doing so, 
it may be possible for us to unravel the tangled 
issues. Let the reader, then, for the moment 
provisionally accept, with me, for the sake of 
clearness, that extreme conservative negation, just 
mentioned. Let it be supposed that the Jews 
had indeed actually never heard the name of 
Persia, and that such a person as Cyrus had never 
patronized them in the matter of restoring their 
city and temple; that Is 44. 45 may be considered 
a forgery or otherwise explained away ; that Zzza 
is a religious novel. Let us deny that the Jews 
were ersian subjects from about 539 B.c., till 
the Achemenids went out. Let us assert that the 
hundred odd words supposed to be of Persian 
origin in the Exilic Bible are in fact wholly Semitic ; 
that the expression Azug of kings did not come 
from Iran, and that it does not stand to-day upon 
Behistun; that ‘Paradise’ was not uttered by 
Christ upon the cross, nor was it an Avestic ex- 
pression; and that the thousand years of Paradise 
was not a familiar concept in Avesta and its 
descendants, unknown in Judah before Revela- 
tion. 

What then? Why, simply, we have here 
before us two of the most obtrusive and, at 
the same time, also uncontested facts of well- 
nigh supreme interest in all our ‘Records of 
the Past.’ For no beginner in Avesta can over- 

1 Histoire Critique de Gnostictsme, 1828, 


look the Fersian system, nor can a Bible-reader 
ignore the /ewish Exilic. Here, then, are ‘wo 
systems, with essential elements practically tdentical, 
differing greatly as to the fringes of their detail,— 
this of course,—and each has arisen and developed. 
absolutely without any influence from the other, 
great or little, mediate or immediate. And if this 
be the state of the case, we have here obviously 
and simply the finest instance of that wonderful 
thing called Parallel Development, in all religious: 
history; indeed, we might delete the adjective. 
Is it then permissible to us to close our mental 
eye to such a thing as this? I think not. 

I will not enlarge ; the thing is solemn enough, 
if anything be solemn. What I add is solely by 
way of postscript. First, there is the significant fact 
that, of these twin theologies, that of the Avesta, 
and its now lost sisters, was by far more ancient 
than its Jewish mate. For, putting the Gathas at, 
say, 700 to goo B.c., they presuppose some cen- 
turies for the slow growth of their system—being 
also closely related to the Veda, whose antecedents 
came down from /ran into /nudia—whereas the 
Jewish dates from the Exile with little basis in the 
pre-Exilic documents. Secondly, the Persian twin 
of the two had a wast field of influence, many 
times greater than that reached or touched by 
the Jewish Exilic and post-Exilic before the date 
of Constantine. The field of the Persian scheme 
included millions(?), where Exilic /udak numbered 
tens of thousands. Thirdly, the Persian civz/iza- 
tion was far higher. Recall the enormous military 
and political influence of /ersza, her conquests 
and her annexations, from India to Egypt, and 
from the Caspian to the Ocean; recall also her 
interior organization, with her leading postal 
system, her military and business roads, ‘every 
valley being exalted and every mountain and hill 
made low,’ etc.—an exaggeration indeed, but still ex- 
pressive. Yet, except these external particulars 
and the subjective recompense, the two eschatologies 
are approximately identical in their points as in 
their fervour.? And their separate origin, in which 
I personally partly believe, is one of the marvels of 
all experience. To ignore any item here is to be 
remiss in duty. 


? The Avesta and /uscriptions are well-nigh the ‘document’ of 
personal religious fervour, certainly so, next after the Psalms. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


“Gs he Bart panteth after the 
Water Brooks’ (ps. rit. 1). 


THESE words are generally accepted as supplying 
a picture of the panting hart longing for water to 
quench its thirst. Delitzsch accepts as a satis- 
factory explanation the words of Riehm, which 
he quotes from the latter’s Handwéirterbuch: ‘The 
stag, in great need of water in the heat of summer, 
and at rutting time, shows his longing for it by 
hanging out his tongue contrary to the custom 
of kindred ruminants.’ Two difficulties, however, 
present themselves. The words for ‘panteth’ 
and ‘water brooks’ require fuller explanation. 
MVD suggests more than ‘desiring.’ Gesenius 
does not accept the opinion of Hebrew writers 
who say that 44y properly expresses the cry of the 


deer; but both Luther and Beza understand it 
here as meaning ‘to cry aloud.’ 
Ov p'Bx means more than water brooks. p‘dx 


alone is a watercourse, and bp’ which is added 


seems to indicate not merely a watercourse with 
sufficient water, even in summer, drought to quench 
the thirst of the panting hart, but a watercourse 
with abundance of water. The same word is 
used in Is 119, ‘As the waters cover the sea.’ 
Now the stag does not cry out when merely 
seeking to quench its thirst, nor does it need for 
this purpose the abundant supply of water sug- 
gested by the words of the Psalmist. Its desire 
can be amply satisfied at the tiniest rivulet that 
trickles in the bed of the mountain torrent. 

The Psalmist’s words seem to refer to circum- 
stances entirely different and far more impressive. 
He has before his mind the hunted animal, pur- 
sued by beasts of prey, its ferocious enemies. The 
conduct of the hart in such circumstances ought 
to throw some light on the words of the Psalm. 

The sport of stag hunting in England supplies 
us with the information we need. In Scottish 
deer forests men do not hunt the wild deer, they 
stalk them. Sportsmen scramble among rocks and 
crawl over heather while they gradually approach 
the quietly browsing stag, and when they come 
near enough the fatal shot is fired before the 


‘unsuspecting creature has a chance to flee for its 


life. In England the sportsman hunts the stag 


with highly trained hounds. The hunted beast can: 
always run for its life. It is a contest between. 
the fleeting stag and the fierce hounds that pursue 
it, eager for its blood. When pursued, the stag 
invariably makes for water. There it can give a 
good account of itself, there also even the best 
trained hounds may lose the scent. 

The Duke of Beaufort, in his book on Hunt- 
ing, says: ‘As all deer will take water “or soil,” 
as it is technically termed, as often as opportunity 
occurs, the hound must be able to hunt on a cold 
scent. When a stag ‘takes soil,” the pack must. 
be divided and cast up or down, as the case may 
be, both banks of the river or stream’ (Hunting, 
p- 49). Even the hounds have to be specially treated. 
in view of this tendency on the part of the hunted 
stag. The same authority says: ‘As the climate 
of Exmoor is very severe during the winter and 
spring, and as the habit of the deer to “‘ take soil” 
at all seasons of the year is universal, and entails. 
upon the hounds frequent immersion, the tempera- 
ture of the kennel lodging-room may be raised by 
artificial means.’ And in a note he shows the pre- 
cautions that must be taken lest this system produce 
rheumatism in the hounds. Both in hunting, and. 
in training the hounds, the tendency of the stag. 
to desire the water brooks is never lost sight of. 

The conduct of the hunted stag supplies the: 
necessary explanation of the thrilling words and. 
the touching sentiment of the Psalm. 

The Psalmist, like the hunted stag, is pursued 
by his enemies; he mourns because- of their 
oppression. He is driven to the land of Jordan 
and the Hermons, and to the mountain of Mizar, 
and as he is pursued his soul panteth after God,. 
even ‘as the hart panteth after the water brooks.’ 

Grorce R. Macruai.. 

Dundee. 


+ 
+ 


‘WBy caflest thou me good?’ 


THE question is one of the more difficult of 
Christ’s sayings. The young ruler who draws it 
forth is by some regarded as betraying lack of 
modesty and in need of a snub: ‘It isn’t for you 
to call me good.’ Others, again, see in the words. 
a disclaimer on Christ’s part of any moral divinity 
equal with God’s. Towards adequate interpreta-~ 
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tion we must not ignore the young man’s grief and 
Christ's love of him. Here, as in so many Gospel 
‘incidents, atmosphere means much. The young 
ruler was evidently a close student of the Law; 
.and a keeper of the commandments, blameless. 
And as such he was too earnest, generous, spiritual- 
minded to be quite satisfied with the result. The 
idealism awaked by the Law was not met-by even 
its strict observance: he had a residuum of aspira- 
tion which prompted him to inquire after the 
latest doctrine of the most recent rabbi. Hence 
his coming to Christ—as a peripatetic pupil seeking 
the latest knowledge. The maxim of the Rabbis 
held full sway over his mind—‘there is nothing 
good but the Law.’ Christ had to fling him out 
of that groove, and suggest a goodness higher than 
‘the goodness of the Law—namely, God’s goodness. 
He succeeds to perfection. ‘Thou callest me good 
—you are judging from the point of view of the Law 
—you are saying what you would say to any rabbi. 
I am not good in that sense. I am good in a 
better sense. There is none good but God: the 
-goodness I have is God’s goodness, What it ts 
you have to learn. To learn it, become my dis- 
-ciple, z.e. sell all and follow me.’ The success of 
‘Christ is evident in the grief of the youth, as 
Browning says: 


Irks Care the crop-full bird ? 
Frets Doubt the maw-crammed beast ? 


A. S. Martin. 


Aberdeen. 


EBe Prophet's Profit 
(1 Sam. ir. 7). 


A PUN seems to lurk amidst some terms used in 
x S g™®; not mere word play, of the kind so 
-often found in the Old Testament—solemn and 
-sententious,—but a pun in the more modern sense. 
The writer seems to have felt a joke hovering 
about, and to have refrained from definitely using 
it. If this surmise is wrong, there is at least a 
coincidence which may be worth noting. 

Saul’s servant suggests an application to a local 
clairvoyant. Saul objects that they have nothing 
with them which they might offer as a fee. He 
asks, ‘What shall we bring to (ash?) the man? . 
“There is not a present to bring to (A@d#7’) the man 
of God.’ Then after telling how the. servant 
produces a frane piece for the fee, the historian 
dor more probably a later redactor) adds: 


‘He who is nowadays called the Prophet (”adh7’) 
used to be called in olden times the Clairvoyant.’ 
The spelling and pronunciation of ‘shall we 
bring’ and ‘Prophet’ are identical (x23, adh?) ; 
and ‘to bring’ differs by one consonant only 
(san, Aabhi). 
What a chance was missed here! 


we make the Prophet profit?’ 
H. F. B. CoMPsTon. 


‘How shall 


Kings College, London. 


eR 


Aobn xiv. 1. 
if 


I was much interested in the article in THE Ex- 
posirory Times of November, p. 68, on St. John 


141, mucrevere, x.7.A. I notice the Peschito renders 


morevere each time by as80.61, which is un- 
doubtedly imperative. 

Alford in his Commentary has the following 
note: ‘auorevere both times is imperative... . 
The discourse presupposes a want of belief in God 
in its full and true sense, as begetting ¢vus¢ in Him.’ 
He cites Cyril, Euthalius, Augustine, Hilary, and 
others, as rendering it imperative. 

Stier (Words of Jesus) says, ‘A double positive 
imperative is alone suitable.’ See his note on this 
verse. 

I have a New Testament in Hebrew which 
renders muorevereeach time by 13289, which word 
is used in 2 Ch 20%, LXX. 


W. S. WALFORD. 
Monk Sherborne. 


aie 


On the translation of Jn 141—sorevere cis Tov Oedv, 
kai eis ue muorevere—‘ Believe in God, and ye 
believe in me,’ perhaps you will allow me to add a 
brief note calling attention to the fact that exactly 
the same construction of imperative and indicative 
occurs immediately afterwards (Jn 148), where the 
Apostle Philip says, Setgov jyiv tov warépa, Kat 
dpxet ypiv—‘ Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us.’ 

In this case the construction and meaning are 
unmistakable, for the Aorist imperative is used. 
But in the first verse the use of the Aorist 
muotevoate would hardly be suitable, since it is 
the continuity of their belief in God that is 
essential. ‘Whatever happens, amid the horrors 
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of to-morrow, or the desolation of the day after, or 
the trials of the years to come, however difficult it 
may be to believe in me,—go on believing in God, 
and ye believe in me.’ 

Unfortunately I am not acquainted with the 
Syriac. But I doubt whether the Vulgate is really 
- evidence, since a double translation was one of 
Jerome’s ways of compromising doubtful cases. 
Thus in the Lord’s Prayer we have in Mt 612 
Panem Supersubstantialem, but in Lk 113 Panem 
guotidianum ; So in the present case the question 
of indicative or imperative may be settled by 
similar compromise between the clauses. But to 
me the rendering, ‘ Believe in God, and ye believe 
in me,’ seems the simplest, as also the noblest 
and the best. 

D. R. FoTHERINGHAM. 

Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


+ 


OOS 


*@dam.’ 


WueErE does ‘Adam’ as proper name for the first 
time occur in the Bible? 

Answer :— 

1. In the Targum and in the Syriac Version in Gn 
a7, 

2. In the A.V. on the margin of 24; in the text, 
ae 

3. In the Septuagint, 21° 

4. In the Vulgate, 2. 

5- In the Hebrew text of the Massorites, 2”? 
(without article). 

6. In Luther’s Bible, 3° 9. 

7. In the R.V., 31”, and margin of 2?°, 

8. In the translation of Kautzsch, 4”. 


Is that not surprising? 
Es. NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 


She Foundation Sacrifice. 

Mr. O’NeEILi’s ‘Comment’ (THE ExXPposiTORY 
Times, October, p. 43), upon the ‘note’ on the 
above subject in the June No., p. 389, is of special 
interest as coming from one who is working in the 
Foreign Mission field in Manchuria, and also as 
showing that Dr. Driver’s explanation of Jos 6” 
(whether original, as far as he is concerned, or 
derived) was anticipated by Hugh Miller in 1854. 

But Hugh Miller could only say that the 


‘language in Jos 66 seems to point to some ancient 
pagan rite of this kind.’ He knew of no examples ; 
nor, apparently, did Professor Robertson Smith, 
spite of his encyclopzdic learning, for, in the 
Leligton of the Semites, p. 454, ed. 1907, he merely 
refers to the passage as forbidding the rebuilding 
of a city under the Kherem, 2.e., banned, devoted, 
consecrated, accursed; nor does Mr. O’Neill. 

But students of Professor Tylor know that they 
have only to go to his great work Primitive 
Culture to find the examples required—some similar 
to the ‘sun-burnt herd-boy’s’ story told to Hugh 
Miller. I will mention a few. 

‘There is current in Scotland the belief that the 
Picts, to whom local legend attributes buildings 
of prehistoric antiquity, bathed their foundation- 
stones with human blood; and legend even tells 
that St. Columba found it necessary to bury 
St. Oran alive beneath the foundation of his 
monastery, in order to propitiate the spirits of 
the soil who demolished by night what was built 
during the day. So late as 1843, in Germany, 
when a new bridge was built at Halle, a notion 
was abroad among the people that a child was 
wanted to be built into the foundation. These 
ideas of church or wall or bridge wanting human 
blood or an immured victim to make the 
foundation steadfast, are not only widespread in 
European folk-lore, but local chronicle or tradition 
asserts them as matter of historical fact in district 
after district.’ Professor Tylor then quotes in- 
stances from Thuringia, from Servia, from Germany 
and Denmark and modern Greece, and our own 
legend of Vortigern, who could not finish his tower 
till the foundation-stone was wetted with the blood 
of a child born of a mother without a father. 

He then goes on to give present-day pagan 
examples, such as Hugh Miller suspected, from 
Africa, as in Galam a boy and girl used to be 
buried before the great gate of the city to make 
it impregnable, from Polynesia, from Borneo, 
Burmah, and even from Japan. And he concludes: 
‘It is thus plain that‘ hideous rites, of which 
Europe has scarcely kept up more than the dim 
memory, have held fast their ancient practice and 
meaning in Africa, Polynesia, and Asia, among 
races who represent in grade, if not in chronology, 
earlier stages of civilization’ (Primitive Culture, 
vol. i. pp. 104-108). 

H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY. 


East Rudham, Norfolk. : 
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Entre 


Professor Sanday. 


On the 13th of October the Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity in Oxford was presented by 
some friends with a portrait of himself. In reply 
to the Vice-Chancellor, who made the presentation, 
Dr. Sanday said— 

‘When, upon a certain memorable day, I saw 
the Vice-Chancellor threading his way through the 
crowd at Carfax, and by his side my noble friend 
Robert Bridges in full Sunday costume, and just 
behind Walter Moberly in cap and gown, I little 
guessed what it all meant: I little guessed that 
they were in search of me, and still less that it 
was the outcome of a conspiracy on the part of 
my friends to present me with my picture. How- 
ever, now it is an accomplished fact. Through 
the skill of Mr. Campbell Taylor the picture 
actually stands before you, and it is to be an 
heirloom in my house. I will ask for your kindly 
judgment of it. My brother, who is something 
of an artist, and can enter into the difficulties of 
an artist, thinks that there is much merit in it. 
One thing has been borne in upon me in the 
process of sitting, viz. that hirsute people have a 
quite unfair advantage in these matters. They 
are much easier to paint, and to paint effectively. 
I hope you will kindly make full allowance for 
this. Well, there itis. And I confess that, now 
it is done, there,is something pleasant in the 
feeling, xox omnis moriar, when the time comes, 
not all of me will be laid under the sod. There 
is a certain pleasantness in this; but what is still 
more pleasant—I may say far more pleasant—is 
that one’s friends should wish that some permanent 
record of one should survive. This is all the 
more grateful in proportion as one has little hope 
of any other kind of immortality—I mean, of 
course, earthly immortality. I look about in 
vain for what Henry Vaughan called “bright 
shoots of everlastingness” in any other than a 
purely celestial sense. 

‘What is there in anything of mine that should 
really enjoy more than a very ephemeral life? I 
am not a scholar, where a scholar comes. I am 
not an able man, where an able man comes. I 
am certainly not a good writer, where a good 
writer comes. I consider that a good writer is 
one who can write pointedly and well about any 


Qlous. 


subject with which he has a fair acquaintance, and: 
at any time. I am very far from satisfying these 
conditions. I doubt if even my intimate friends 
know what an amount of trouble it has cost me 
to make many of my writings as passable as they 
are. Very often it is only by some happy con- 
junction of fate, by some kind providence, that 
they will bear inspection at all. If there is one 
thing that I can say for myself, it is only this, 
that I don’t spare rough copies. And I owe not 
a little to those good friends who have been willing. 
to look over proofs for me and give me the benefit 
of their criticisms. Perhaps the best that could 
be claimed for me would be a certain rightness. 
of aim. Or “rightness” may be too strong a 
word. Of course I am criticised, both on the 
right hand and on the left. But that does not 
much move me. It may be the case that I see 
rather further, in one direction, than my critics. 
on the right, and in another, than my critics on 
the left. In any case I have a strong feeling that, 
whether I am right or wrong, it has been a good 
thing that there should be somebody to take the 
kind of line I have taken. 

‘I wonder if I may be allowed to say just a word 
or two about some of my books—such of them as. 
may be considered to count on an occasion like 
this? First there are the two youthful productions, 
written while I was more or less engaged in parish 
work, Zhe Fourth Gospel, 1872, and The Gospels 
in the Second Century, 1876. I am not ashamed 
of these, though the earlier book would be very 
much out of date at the present time, and the 
latter was concerned with a passing controversy. 
I have forgotten very much what there is in this. 
second book, but I suspect that it would be found 
to contain the germ of most that I have been able 
to offer in the way of critical method ever since. 
I am afraid there is very little to show for the 
Durham period, 1876-1883: I was chiefly en- 
gaged in slowly building up the material which 
took shape later. 1 am sorry for it—and chiefly 
sorry because I am afraid that it is disappointing 
and holding in suspense the hopes of my friends 
at the present time—but all my building-up is 
really slow; it is a necessity for me to go over 
ground several times before I can produce a 
tolerable result. 
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‘When I was elected to the Ireland Chair, and 
through the kindness of Exeter College I was 
enabled to come back to Oxford, there falls in 
the early period of my tenure what is, I am afraid, 
the only work of mine that can be called strictly 
exploratory and scientific, my contribution to 
Old Latin Biblical Texts, Part II. 1886, and 
an essay on “The Cheltenham List of the 
‘Canonical Books of the Old and New Testament 
and of the Writings of Cyprian” in Studia Biblica, 
vol. i. 1891. I believe that Dr. Hort already 
knew all, or very nearly all, that I made out about 
the Old Latin Texts, but to me it came as a 
‘discovery ; and there was, perhaps, something of 
‘discovery in the treatment of the groupings in the 
MSS of the writings of Cyprian. On both points 
my dear friend Cuthbert Turner has since put 
the fine edge that he puts upon everything, and 
Freiherr Hans von Soden, son of the well-known 
Professor Freiherr Hermann von Soden, has treated 
the whole subject on an exhaustive scale. Within 
the last few weeks the same writer has also (if I 
may put it so) built upon our foundations in recon- 
structing the African Text; and in this he has 
rather anticipated what some of us were doing 
here. 

‘The little book Ovacles of God, 1891, was a 
forerunner of the Bampton Lectures on /uspiration, 
1893. The lectures were written during illness 
and convalescence and under considerable pressure 
—only through the indulgence of my college could 
they have been written at all—and, though they 
still enjoy a certain life for want of something 
better, they are not all that I could have wished. 
They are, for one thing, rather more eloquent than 
I like. Perhaps I may say that I have returned 
to the. subject—I hope for the last time, or sub- 
stantially the last time—because I feel that there 
is still something perhaps to be added another 
day—in the article “Bible” in the forthcoming 
volume of Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Lithics. 

‘The art., or supplemental art., ‘‘ Gospels,” in the 
second edition of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
1893, was a first instalment of study on the 
Synoptic Gospels. But the principal product of 
the latter half of my Ireland tenure was my share 
in the Commentary on Romans, 1895. I hope it 
will not be forgotten, as it does sometimes seem 
to be forgotten, that only half the book, and half 
of such credit as belongs to it, is mine. I am 


thankful that my part is not worse than it is; but 
it must not be supposed that I am really satisfied 
with it, because the latest editions have been un- 
changed. But to rewrite the book as it ought to 
be rewritten would be too large a task along with 
the others that I have on hand. This book, like 
everything else, was a long time in taking shape; 
for it, too, had what may be called an infantile 
forerunner in the little commentary for English 
readers in Bishop Ellicott’s series published in 
1878. I confess that it was a pleasure to me to 
see that the Theological Faculty of the University 
of Gottingen, when they gave me the degree of 
D.D. the other day, laid stress on the illus- 
trations from Jewish sources (Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha) in the commentary: such illus- 
trations are common now, but we were rather in 
front of the fashion at the time when the book 
appeared. 

‘While I am on the subject I would ask leave 
to say just a word with reference to some remarks 
which lately fell from the Vice-Chancellor in his 
most interesting and illuminating essay on Matthew 
Arnold. I would venture, with all deference, to 
estimate rather more highly the value of that 
portion of Matthew Arnold’s writings which dealt 
with religion. At least in my own case I am 
conscious of a very great debt to him, and 
especially in connexion with this book on the 
Romans. ‘The defects in his treatment of religious 
subjects are obvious, but they can be put aside. 
The aspects of it which took hold of me were his 
unfailing freshness, his constant aiming at reality— 
the lesson of always trying to write ‘‘ with the eye 
upon the object,” the real religious experience, 
and not only what has been said about it—his 
genuine delight in all good things—the good 
things of the spirit as well as of the imagination— 
his frequent felicities of expression, and, in a word, 
the total absence of anything that was only pro- 
fessional and conventional. Matthew Arnold was, 
in fact, a conspicuous example of that lay theology 
which is to me very attractive. 

‘After my settlement at Christ Church there 
followed a little group of smaller writings, which 
I only mention because of the evidence they show 
of a new influence in my life, that of my never-to- 
be-forgotten friend, Robert Moberly. He opened 
my eyes to things that I had not seen before. 
There has never been a year that I have not 
constantly lamented his loss; and, so far as my 
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work is concerned, I think I most of all lament 
it now. In 1899 was published the most con- 
siderable of mycontributions to Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, the art. “ Jesus Christ,” since reprinted 
under the title, Outlines of the Life of Christ. 
This is far short of what it might have been when 
it was written, and very far short of what such an 
article should be at the present time; and yet it is 
perhaps as good, and even somewhat better than I 
could have expected to make it. Since the date 
of its appearance I have had definitely before me 
the larger work that I have undertaken on the same 
subject. But I am sorry to say that there is as 
yet little actually on paper that is likely to stand 
in the ultimate composition of the book. At the 
same time I do not honestly think that I could 
very well have done otherwise than I have done. 
I will explain in a moment why. It is due to 
defects of mental constitution of which I had to 
take account. I found it necessary to attack the 
work to some extent piecemeal, by a succession 
of smaller volumes, for the most part occasional 
in their character, but all of them subsidiary to the 
main object. First there was Sacred Sites of the 
Gospels, 1903, which soon died a natural death, 
as it deserved to die; it has, however, I hope, 
been a considerable help to me. Then followed 
the New York Lectures on the Fourth Gospel, 
1905. These were written under great diffi- 
culties in my annus funestus, 1904; and I hope 
this may be taken as some little palliation of their 
faults. In 1907 there was the rather composite 
book, Recent Research on the Life of Christ, which 
was again only a stage—and a temporary stage— 
on the road. I am afraid there is still one more 
volume of the kind—but I hope only one—to 
come, to be based upon the course of public 
lectures which I am to begin on Friday. I should 
warn you that they will be very tentative; but the 
experiment was one that had to be made. I shall 
try to improve the lectures all I can in the process 
of production. This will then leave me face to 
face with the one main object of the rest of my 
days. 

‘I must prepare you for the possibility that it may 
never come to anything. Whether it does will 
depend in part on the length of days allotted to 
me. I need not say—you will guess only too well 
—that I am constantly staggered at the magnitude 
of the task before me. And yet I have a kind of 
feeling, an “ Ahnung” as the Germans would call 


it, that—in spite of all the thousand things that 
may be said and felt to the contrary—it may 
perhaps lie in the books of heaven that I am to 
finish my task. I believe, with Hamlet and the 
Gospels, that ‘there is a special providence in the 
fall of a sparrow.” I am not sure that this is not 
the most intense of all my beliefs. And if there 
have been any special providences in my life—and 
I am sure that it has been full of them—lI cannot 
help thinking that they point in the direction of 
its being finished. In particular, I cannot 
suppress the surmise that, doubtless amongst 
many other good purposes that take effect in 
another world as well as in this, the year 1904 
was sent to me specially in order that I might 
be less unfit to write what I have undertaken to 
write. 

‘I said a moment ago that I would explain why 
some things are necessary for me that would not 
be necessary for many other people. The chief 
reason among them is very simple—just plain 
shortness of brains. It is a secret—perhaps not a 
secret—that I know that I have told some of my 
friends before. I will undertake to say that my 
head is the smallest man’s head in this room. 
Most hats go down over my ears. And the con- 
sequence is that the head will simply not hold as 
much at a time as it ought to do. I can’t trust 
my memory. Data are not present to my mind 
with the clearness and precision that I could 
wish. And the formative processes are often 
sluggish. The fact is that I was made in most 
respects for small tasks, and I have undertaken 
a big one; there is the whole problem in a 
nutshell. 

‘And, as you have listened to me so long, I will 
ask you of your goodness to have patience with 
me for a few moments longer. What for others is. 
matter of choice is no choice with me. I must 
husband my resources. I must concentrate. I 
must simplify life all I can—do you know, I can’t 
help suspecting that if more of us were to try to 
simplify life it would be all the better for us. It 
seems to me that the modern world is like a man 
struggling with his portmanteau: he sits upon it, 
and stamps upon it, but the lock won’t go to. We 
try to cram into life more than it will hold. 
However this may apply or not to others, it 
certainly applies to me. Therefore, I very much 
hope that my friends will forgive me if I continue 
to do, as since the year 1904 I have done—I mean, 
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drop quietly out of general society, and especially 
out of evening entertainments of all kinds. I hope 
my friends will not misunderstand me or think me 
ungrateful. I am really very much the reverse; 
I am brimming over with gratitude to my friends 
every day and every hour. But, to say the plain 
truth, the gaiety of nations loses nothing by the 
loss of me. I am really almost always used up 
and good for nothing at that end of the day. If 
all parties were by law held at seven o’clock in the 
morning there might be a severer conflict of claims. 
Perhaps such a law may come in as a sequel to the 
Daylight Saving Bill. If my friends will kindly 
let me go on as I am, it will certainly be (as it has 
been) much better for my health, and much 
better for my work. With this last petition I will 
close, and with the expression of my deepest and 
sincerest thanks.’ 


Driver’s Genesis. 


Messrs. Methuen have published Additions and 
Corrections in the Seventh Edition of the Book of 
wenesis, Dy os: RK. Driver, °D.D. (1s.). ~The 
pamphlet runs to thirty-six pages of close-set 
type, and there is not a lost line or a wasted word. 
The new notes of most importance are two of 
considerable length on the Egyptian and 
Babylonian Chronology, in which Professor 
Driver explains the grounds of the differences 
between different systems, and states those most 
recently accepted. There is a new date for 
Hammurabi, and here and there a reference to 
Professor Orr. But the pamphlet must be set 
beside the Commentary and used along with it. 


Foi et Vie. 

The Editors and Publishers of oi e¢ Vie are to 
be heartily congratulated on the successful issue 
on October 16th of the special number of their 
interesting magazine. They have made it a 
worthy souvenir of the fourth Centenary of the 
birth of Calvin. It is profusely illustrated. The 
letterpress contains articles on various aspects of 
Calvin’s life, teaching, and character which should 
not be neglected by any student of the great 
Reformer. The price is 1 franc 50 (postage, 25 
centimes). Paris: 48 Rue de Lille. 


The Son of the Heavenly Chief. 
The story of William Duncan of Metlakahtla is 


told by John W. Arctander, LL.D., of the 
Minneapolis Bar; and it is published by Messrs. 
Revell under the title of Zhe Apostle of Alaska: 
(5s. net). Itis a large book, plentifully illustrated ; 
and it is just as good for the study of religion as 
it is for the romance of missions. 

Think, for example, of the story of the White 
Christ. ‘Mrs. Booth, a full-blooded Tsimshean at: 
Metlakahtla, told Mr. Duncan that her mother 
had related to her, when a little girl, the fol- 
lowing : 

‘* At first it was entirely dark. There was no 
light in the world. The people could see nothing, 
but were groping around in a continual night.. 
Then the son of the Heavenly Chief came down 
to earth, and the people complained to him that 
it was so dark. He said he would help them, and 
then light came. He travelled around for a long 
time, and helped the people in their trouble. He- 
was so kind and good, and the people loved him 
very much.”’ 

There are other legends of like effect, but more 
drawn out and circumstantial. Where did they 
come from? All that the author can say about it 
is that it hardly seems possible for the Tsimsheans 
to have been able thus to picture the Man of 
Galilee, just as He wandered about on earth, if 
those who first drew the picture had not seen Him 
with their own eyes, or received their information: 
from some one who had. 


ilale lash, 


What is the meaning of the monogram J.H.S. ?° 
Any one you ask will answer Jesus Hominum 
Salvator. But that is not the original meaning. 
It is originally a Greek symbol, and the letters are- 
Greek. They are the first three letters of the 
name Jesus, and were used as a common abbrevia- 
tion of the name; just as the name Christ was 
often written with its first two letters only, and 
then turned into the familiar monogram &. 

All this useful lore and very much more, and 
some of it more useful, will be found in Zhe: 
Romance of Symbolism, by Sidney Heath (Griffiths ; 
7s. 6d. net). 


S. D. Gordon. 


The Gordons are a great clan. There is a 
newspaper published in the capital of the Gordon 
country which for many weeks has been giving 
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columns of close print to the unravelling of their 
ramifications. But now that they have settled so 
freely throughout America, and have taken to the 
writing of so many books, who is sufficient to keep 
them separate? Let us fix our minds on one. 
And let it be the Rev. S. D. Gordon, the author of 
Quiet Talks. 

The Rev. S. D. Gordon is the author of Quzet 
Talks on Power, Quiet Talks on Prayer, and 
Quiet Talks on Service. Last of all, co-operating 
with Mrs. Gordon, he is the author of Quzet Talks 
on Home Ideals (Revell; 2s. 6d. net). 

What are the topics treated in Home Ldeals? 
“They are (1) the Ideals themselves, which are called 
God’s tuning-forks, to keep the music of life up to 
concert pitch ; (2) the Finest Friendship, which is 
called the rhythmic living of two together; (3) 
Home, where love reigns and trains; (4) the 
Finest Friendship’s Finest Fruit, called the inner- 
most holy of holies; (5) Father and Mother, God’s 
fellow-creators ; (6) the Babe, a fresh act of God; 
(7) Heredity, the influences that go before; (8) 
Training, the influences that come after. 

The ideas are not ordinary, nor is the language 
commonplace. Under Heredity something worth 
saying is said about pre-natal prayer—the prayer of 
Hannah and the good it did to Samuel, the 
prayer of any mother and the good it does. And 
this poem is quoted— 


Vaguely through my blood it moved, 
Somewhat as a dream ; 

Then at times more sharply stirred j 
In that pulsing stream. 


By and by it sought to rise 
Upward as on wings ; 

Save for it, my heart had missed 
Touch with higher things. 


Yea, and had it not been there 
In my hour of need, 

I had not withdrawn my hand 
From a slavish deed. 


Ah, the gifts that one at birth 
From his mother gains ! 

This for me,—that prayer was wrought 
Subtly in my veins. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustrations this month have been 
found by the Rev. A. Oswald Williams, Guilden 


Morden Vicarage, and the Rev. J. M. Mac- 
phail, M.D., Bambah, India, to each of whom 
a copy of Dykes’s Christian Minister has been 
sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for January 
must be received by the 1st of December. The 
text is Rev 1418, 

The Great Text for February is Rev 20!— 
‘And I saw the dead, the great and the small, 
standing before the throne; and books were 
opened: and another book was opened, which is 
the book of life: and the dead were judged out 
of the things which were written in the books, 
according to their works.’ A copy of Law’s Tests 
of Life or Newton Clarke’s Doctrine of God will be 
given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for March is Rev 21!—‘ And 
I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth are passed away ; 
and the sea is no more.’ A copy of Dykes’s 
Divine Worker in Creation and Providence, or 
Walkers Gospel of Reconciliation, or Forrest’s 
Christ of History and of Experience, will be given 
for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for April is Rev 215—‘ And 
he that sitteth on the throne said, Behold, I make 
all things new. A copy of Walker’s Gospel 
of Reconciliation, or Holborn’s Architectures of 
European Religions, or Geden’s Introduction to the 
Hebrew Bible, will be given for the best illus- 
tration, 

The Great Text for May is Rev 2127—‘ And 
there shall in’ no wise enter into it anything 


unclean, or he that maketh an abomination 
and a lie: but only they which are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life’ A copy of 


Walker’s Gospel of Reconciliation, or of Scott’s 
Pauline Epistles, or of Wilson’s How God has 
Spoken, or of Dykes’s Divine Worker in Creation 
and Providence, will be given for the best illus- 
tration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 
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